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NOTES. 


M® GLADSTONE did not rally from the grow- 

ing weakness of which we spoke last week. 
On Tuesday he practically lost consciousness, and, with 
unconsciousness, came a merciful relief from the con- 
stant pains which lent additional pathos to his long 
struggle. ‘‘I am quite comfortable; I am only wait- 
ing,” was his reply on that day to a question regarding his 
conditio, and shortly afterwards he became too weak to 
speak coherently or audibly, or to recognise those 
around him. He continued, however, to breathe till 
Thursday morning, when he passed away at dawn, 
just a month and seventeen years after his great rival, 
Lord Beaconsfield. The messages of sympathy from 
all classes and from every nation which continue 
to pour into Hawarden serve to emphasise the fact 
that a great void has been left in the world by the 
disappearance of one of its most prominent figures. 


In the House of Commons no precedent has been 
found so appropriate as that created in the case of the 
Great Commoner, in 1778, and followed on the death 
of his son,, When the House met on Thursday, Mr. 
Balfour at once gave notice of an Address to the Queen, 
praying her to give directions for a public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, and for a statue with an appro- 
priate inscription to be erected in the Abbey. The 
House then at once adjourned without transacting any 
business, and on Friday the address was adopted after 
the usual formal speeches by the party leaders. It was 
thus that the House had the first opportunity of realising 
that an epoch had closed and that the last of our orators 
“‘in the grand manner” had departed. The stately 
funeral eulogium is now as much a thing of the past as 
the Latin epitaph. 


The scene in the House of Commons on Thursday 
afternoon was impressive, as the profound silence of 
an assembly of men cannot fail to be. The few words 
uttered by Mr. Balfour were sober and colourless; Sir 
William Harcourt’s not less so; nowhere were any 
demonstrations of feeling perceptible. In our English 
fashion, the news of the great political leader’s death 
has been received everywhere with a sense of calm 
regret, but with no passionate sorrow. The truth is, 
Mr. Gladstone outlived his greatness, and the political 
epoch in which he was so prominent a personality has 
ceased to be. We deal elsewhere at length with the 
dead statesman’s many-sided career, but here it may be 
noted that even in the House of Commons, where so 
many years of his life were spent, his memory is rapidly 
fading. Many members of the present House of Com- 
mons have no personal recollections of him; and even 
among those who knew him and worked with him the 
emotions that lay beneath the exterior of silent respect 
cannot have been unmixed. Although his personality 


loomed so large in the House, he was always rather in 


it than of it. In the busy, gossiping, genial life of the 
lobbies he took no part; and though to a few intimates 
he may have been gracious, he seemed to prefer that 
the multitude of members should hold him only in awe. 
As a great debater, and four times Prime Minister, the 
House will remember him ; as a member of that fellow- 
ship of the House of Commons which is above party 
and above place, he never hada claim to its remem- 
brance. 


We have never hesitated to express our dissatisfaction 
at Lord Salisbury’s weakness and vacillation in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. But we view with alarm the 
approaching ascendency of Mr. Chamberlain. His 
reckless hurry and vaulting ambition will lead us into 
difficulties innumerable. Already his influence is ap- 
parent in the favour with which the idea of an alliance 
with the United States is being received, and in his 
speech at Birmingham he gave special importance to 
this budding project. Yet an alliance with the States is 
the most delusive of dreams. As a means of escape 
from that isolation of Great Britain, which is due 
to our feeble diplomacy and the jealousy of the Powers, 
it is utterly futile. So long as the United States have 
need of our benevolent neutrality, so long will they 
assume a pretence of friendliness. So long as we stand 
between them and the scarcely coucealed hostility of 
the other European Powers, so long will they endeavour 
to bribe us into friendliness by such transparent pieces 
of humbug as the payment of the Behring Sea award, 
and hypocritical assurances of esteem. But the moment 
their difficulties are at an end, and Cuba is won for the 
Union, they will resume their favourite pastime of 
twisting the Lion’s tail. 


The evacuation of Wei-hai-Wei by the Japanese 
troops began on Tuesday last, and will probably be 
completed on Monday next. We shall then be able to 
begin the policy which Lord Salisbury described in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday as that of ‘‘ strengthening 
China against despair.” What exactly we are going to 
do with Wei-hai-Wei is not clear. It is to be fortified 
and garrisoned, of course, and certain officers of the 
army and navy are already on their way to our new 
possession. But how much the fortifications will cost, 
and how many soldiers will have to be stationed there, 
we are not told, nor yet whether it will be as important 
a stronghold as Port Arthur on the opposite side of the 
Gulf of Pechili. Lord Salisbury expressed a pious hope 
that its value as a commercial port will amply com- 
pensate us for any expenditure which may be incurred 
upon it; but this, we take it, is a merely fortuitous 
advantage. Lord Salisbury’s real explanation of our 
presence at Wei-hai-Wei is not very comforting. To 
plant ourselves there with guns and rifles pointing 
across at Port Arthur, saying to China the while, 
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‘“Now, don’t be frightened; we até here, and we'll” 
see that you are not pulled to piecés by those bad’ 
Russians across the way,” is a step which the Russian 
Government can scarcely be expected to consider a 
friendly act, nor does it seem quite consonant with 
Lord Salisbury’s former declaration that the belief in a 
necessary antagonism between England and Russia is 
‘a superstition of an antiquated diplomacy.” 


When public attention was absorbed by the crisis in 
the Far East, we pointed out on several occasions that 
it was not in this quarter but in West Africa. that the 
real danger threatened. Rumours have again been 
prevalent of a serious hitch in the negotiations now 
progressing at Paris, but we have reason to believe 
that they are unfounded. Indeed we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn, when the negotiations are concluded, 
that they have resulted in very considerable cessions of 
territory in West Africa by Great Britain to France. 
With this result we shall not be disposed to quarrel, 
for we do not value our interests in the hinterland of 
the West Coast very highly, provided only that in 
return we have obtained solid advantages elsewhere. 
But we are not sanguine. It may be only another of 
those ‘‘ graceful concessions” which have distinguished 
our Foreign Office of late. 


Of all the fluttering in Continental dovecotes caused 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, that in the German press 
has been the most noisy and the most anxious. Germany, 
in spite of Kiao-Chiao, is by no means easy in her mind 
with regard to the position in the Far East. She is 
apprehensive lest the apparent delimitation of China 
into the three spheres of influence—Russia in the north, 
England in the centre, and France in the south—should 
develop into a hard-and-fast tripartite division of China 
between the three Powers, to the exclusion of all the 
rest of the world. In this case, Kiao-Chiao and 
Shantung, with England at Wei-hai-Wei as a Far 
Eastern Gibraltar, would be but a sorry and precarious 
picking for the Kaiser. Germany has, therefore, pricked 
up her ears at Mr. Chamberlain’s bid for an alliance 
with a great military power, and is beginning to wonder 
whether she had not better cultivate the friendship of 
both England and the United States. But whatever 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea may be,{there is not the least 
doubt, as we have insisted again and again, that it is 
not Germany, our most dangerous rival, whom we 
should choose as an ally, if an ally we need. Russia’s 
interests nowhere conflict with those of Great Britain. 
On the contrary, her development means an enormous 
expansion in the already extensive market she offers for 
our wares. Her armies and our ships would control 
the world. Perhaps one day a British statesman, less 
purblind than the rest, will perceive these obvious facts. 


Mr. Asquith, we observe, has been expressing his 
surprise at finding himself described as hostile to prison 
reform. Well, we can only judge a public man by his 
record, and Mr. Asquith’s record certainly bears out the 
description. He protests against the statement that 
his great desire is to screen the officials from investiga- 
tion. So far as we know, nobody has made any such 
statement. Certainly we have not. But what we do 
say is that during his term of office as Home Secretary, 
in the matter of those appeals that come daily before 
the Home Office from prisoners, he was merely the 
tool of the permanent officials. In the remission of 
excessive sentences or the consideration of cases of ill- 
health, the Home Office is a court of appeal; and 
everybody who knows the facts about prison admin- 
istration for a generation past knows that by no Home 
Secretary has this power of mercy and remission being 
exercised more unsympathetically than by Mr. Asquith. 


Meanwhile we notice with great pleasure that the 
position of the Prisons Bill before Committee has 
greatly improved, thanks mainly to Sir Henry Fowler 
and to the Conservative members of the Committee 
who have refused to be led by mere partisanship into 
unqualified support of the Home Secretary. To Mr. 
Ernest Fowler and Mr. Gray especial thanks are due. 
The point upon which we placed chief stress has been 
conceded ; the new rules are not to remain undivulged 


and’ Bei left to the discretion of the Home® Office, 
are to be sabmitted to the Committee. e sfall 
await their discussion with great interest, for, if the 
Committee uses the opportunity now before it, the im- 
portant reform for which we have been calling should 
become an accomplished thing at last. 


Perhaps one day we shall have a man of courage 
at the Home Office. Mr. Asquith, in spite of many 
brave words before he became Home Secretary, was 
clearly not such a one; but Sir Matthew White 
Ridley excels him in cowardice. The deputation which 
waited upon him at the Home Office on Thursday to 
draw his attention to the evils of lead poisoning in the 
Potteries, compelled him to admit the existence of 
these evils, but could get from him no other hope of 
remedy than a few inadequate alterations of the special 
rules regulating the glazing industry. To the most 
important representation of the deputation, urging the 
appointment of women inspectors, he opposed the 
merely futile objection that they could not set up in 
the district a dual inspectorship by the appointment 
of a lady inspector directly responsible to the Home 
Office. It is the women and children who suffer most 
in the glazing industry, though cases amongst them 
are more easily hushed up than those in which men 
are affected. The men can to a great extent take 
care of themselves, but women and children can explain 
far better to a woman the matters affecting them than 
toa man. If it is impossible to have two inspectors, 
it would be better by far that the one should be a 
woman. But from Sir Matthew White Ridley we have 
long ceased to expect any strong remedial measure. 
Like most Home Secretaries, tinkering is his only 
trade. 


Mr. Gladstone’s death came almost mercifully to 
relieve the evening papers of the serious task of filling 
their bills with war news when there was no war news 
to be had. All we know is that the Spanish Admiral 
got some coal for his squadron at Martinique, but 
apparently not enough, for he was next reported to be 
at Curacao, taking in more coal. He is no doubt 
making for Havana, and Admirals Sampson and 
Schley are stated to have joined forces and to be 
lying in wait for him; but as they do not know 
which of the many routes open to him he may 
choose, they may be outmanceuvred, for the Spanish 
fleet, as a tactical unit, is much faster than the 
American. If the Spaniards do not get to Havana very 
soon they must fight, and will probably be defeated ; 
but if they get inside that fine harbour, the course of 
the war will become more doubtful than ever. For 
how will the Americans be able to maintain an efficient 
blockade and at the same time to detach vessels to 
look out for and intercept the second fleet now nearly 
ready to start from Cadiz ? 


Meanwhile the deplorable inefficiency of the American 
land forces—an important fact on which we have in- 
sisted from the first—is admitted on all hands. 
General Meritt has flatly refused to march through San 
Francisco with the scratch band of raw militiamen with 
which he was ordered to go and capture Manila: so 
the War Office has perforce agreed to provide him with 
four or five thousand regular troops. But where are 
they to be found? The resources of Washington have 
been strained to the utmost in order to muster a force to 
send to Cuba. Day by day we are told that it is 
positively going to start, but it never starts, and 
General Miles now admits that, although he has some 
‘* excellent raw material,” he has nothing resembling an 
army. Further, the ‘‘Times” correspondent from the 
American Camp tells tales of artillery without guns, 
cavalry without horses, and infantry without even 
enough rifles to mount guard. It is no wonder the 
Americans are asking what would have been the fate of 
their country if they had blundered into real war with 
a Power that could strike quickly and directly. 


At home Spain seems given over to utter feebleness. 
Sefior Sagasta resigned, but no one would take over 
his hopeless task; so he has had to “‘ reorganize” his 


backboneless ministry. Sefior Gamazo has accepted a . 
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subordinate office, apparently on the strict understand- 
ing that he is to be responsible for nothing past, 
present, or to come, while efforts are being made 
to persuade the reluctant Sefior Leon de Castillo of the 
Paris Embassy to undertake the duties of the Foreign 
Office. And all the time the Republicans in the south 
and the Carlists in the north maintain an ominous 
silence. 


The African Trans-continental Telegraph certainly 
seemed a dream not very long ago, but Mr. Rhodes 
has a faculty not merely of believing in his dreams, 
but of turning them into realities. At the meeting of 
the Company which has undertaken to connect Cape 
Town with Cairo by an overland line, all difficulties 
were smoothed away by his persuasive tongue. The 
line is already completed as far as Blantyre, and the 
British South Africa Company has agreed to subscribe 
the money to carry it 300 miles further to Abercorn, at 
the southern end of Lake Tanganyika. The Chartered 
Company has also an option to subscribe the capital for 
the next extension of 600 miles to the capital of 
Uganda, and after that what can be easier than to 
make connexion with Cairo? General Kitchener will 
soon be at Khartoum, and will surely repair Gordon’s 
line down the Nile. From the capital of Uganda to 
Khartoum is only 1300 miles, with the river to carry the 
poles all along the route, and since the British Govern- 
ment is making the Uganda Railway and reconquering 
the Soudan for Egypt, the least it can do is to set up 
this part of the line. If it won’t, why Mr. Rhodes and 
the Trans-continental Company will do it themselves. 
We have not the least doubt that Mr. Rhodes will 
bring his great project to completion, but it will not 
be quite so easy, perhaps, as he represents. When 
he does, he and the plucky shareholders of the Trans- 
continental Company will well deserve the obelisk he 
suggests as a monument of their work. 


A chartered company, Sir Alfred Lyall told the 
Indian Section of the Society of Arts on Thursday, was 
‘a very convenient device whereby the Government at 
home escaped the responsibility for the rough-and-ready 
ways of the fighting traders. If it succeeded, the 
Government demanded a share of the profits; if it got 
into scrapes it had to get out as it could.” But this 
was in. the old days, and one of the difficulties Mr. 
Rhodes and his Chartered Company have had to con- 
tend with has been the impossibility of carrying out the 
old policy in modern times. The British South Africa 
Company got itself into a bad scrape because it forgot 
that this was not the eighteenth century but the nine- 
teenth, and some people have a shrewd suspicion that 
the Colonial Office was guilty of this lapse of memory 
also. As Sir Alfred Lyall pointed out, the old system 
answered well enough when rival traders could settle 
their disputes by diligent fighting amongst themselves. 
Now Governments at home become immediately respon- 
sible for the acts of companies. If it is true that Mr. 
Chamberlain once forgot this fact, he is not likely to 
forget it again. 


Mr. Balfour and the members of the Government 
appear to be quite satisfied with the position of this 
country in regard to the wheat supply. We venture 
to say that no one else is. There is an undercurrent of 
anxiety as to what might happen should Great Britain 
suddenly find herself at war with a naval Power. Within 
a month we should have exhausted our existing stock 
of wheat, and if by any unfortunate chance the supply 
from abroad happened to be cut off, starvation would 
begin to stare us in the face. Itis all very well to say 
that we must keep our navy up to a standard which 
renders it impossible that the enemy could destroy 
the boats on which we depend for our bread. The 
matter does not rest wholly with the navy. There 
are the Leiters of the world to be reckoned with. 
The foreign speculator in wheat would not be slow 
to establish ‘‘corners.” What would happen then ? 
Bread riots. We must, therefore, maintain a suffi- 
cient reserve of wheat, and it is for experts to consider 
whether State granaries would not be the best means of 
compassing that end. It is easy to discover reasons 
against State granaries, but economic claptrap about in- 
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terfering with the laws of supply and demand should not 
be allowed to weigh in the balance. Let the opponents 
of State granaries propose some less objectionable 
expedient. 


The Vasco da Gama commemoration this week in 
both London and Lisbon ought not to be without its 
moral for the British people. Sir Clements Markham 
has insisted on the fact that the chief benefit derived 
from the voyage ultimately fell to the British race. 
Where the Portuguese led the way, the Briton followed, 
and in large measure won the spoils of empire and of 
commerce. That is, no doubt, true, but Portugal did 
not lose her empire till she had enjoyed it for at least 
acentury. So it was with Spain. When the Englishman 
congratulates himself as having reaped where others 
sowed, he should stay for a moment to inquire how 
long his empire has been in existence. Is he quite 
certain he is pursuing those courses which will give him 
a longer lease of world-power than.was permitted to 
Spain and Portugal ? 


The report of the Canadian Government expedition 
to Hudsoén Bay last year has now been published. As 
was anticipated by those who knew somewhat of the 
circumstances under which the ‘‘ Diana” was sent on 
her mission, the report is as little favourable to the 
Hudson Bay route as is possible without expressing too 
conspicuous an animus. It was currently reported in 
Canada a few years back that the Dominion Govern- 
ment would not take steps to develop the short northern 
route until the Canadian Pacific had got a fair start. 
The ‘*C.P.R.” has not only got on its legs now—it is 
pretty well dominating the country, and does not mean 
to have any opposition if it can help it; and it has 
particularly set its face against the Hudson Bay route. 
It was very unfortunate, therefore, that the Secretary 
to the expedition should have been a son of the Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Pacific, and that before starting 
on the expedition he should have had an ‘‘ Interview” 
with the President of the Canadian Pacific. It was 
even more unfortunate that Captain Wakeham—ad- 
mirable sailor though he doubtless is—should have 
been chosen to command the expedition, as he was 
notoriously inexperienced in ice navigation, and, on his 
own confession in the Report, this inexperience led 
him into difficulties which hindered his test passage 
through the Strait. 


It would be interesting to know exactly in what 
manner the British Empire League, which has had its 
May Meeting this week, is supposed to be aiding the 
development of the Empire. We don’t wish to say 
hard things about this harmless and colourless associa- 
tion of a few estimable gentlemen ; but we cannot help 
suggesting that a body with so high-sounding a title 
should justify the same by putting forward practical 
suggestions. Instead of doing this, however, the 
League is careful to avoid proposing anything practical, 
for fear it might also be saying something contro- 
versial; and it confines its energies to toasting itself and 
making nice after-dinner speeches about the glorious 
nature of the Empire and the advisability of keeping it 
together in some way carefully undefined. We should 
like to see the British Empire League cultivate a little 
back-bone, and cast around for something practical to 
do; else it had better give way to a body which would 
do these things. At present, the United Empire Trade 
League is certainly the more worthy of support ; for it 
has at least a definite policy, of a practical and impor- 
tant kind. 


The recently issued Forge Office report on the 
working of the Prussian State Railways is a most signifi- 
cant document. The railway monopolists of this country, 
whenever their exorbitant charges in comparison with 
Continental rates are complained of, insinuate that the 
German lines are deliberately carried on at a loss, and 
that is why their rates are so low. The statistics in this 
report show on the contrary that from a business point 
of view the Prussian State lines are doing very well. 
The estimated receipts for 1898-9 on the State railways in 
Prussia, and some other lines in which the State has 
interest, are 460,485,862, an increase of more than 44 
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millions stirling on last year’s budget, and the total 
surplus, counting ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
ture, is estimated at £21,949,873. One strong argu- 
ment in favour of nationalised railways which this 
report contains is to be found in the fact that the rail- 
way department, consisting of an under-secretary of 
State, four directors and twenty-six principal clerks, 
with minor officials, only costs, with all its expenses, 
480,000 a year. And this small staff is found sufficient 
to ‘‘run” more than 18,000 miles of railway. Compare 
this with the economic waste of our own railway system. 
But that portion of the report which details the charges 
of the Prussian State lines will appeal even more potently 
to Englishmen. Both passenger fares and goods rates 
are well below English standards. Coal, to take one 
instance, is carried at just about half the rates which 
obtain on English lines. Another point worth noting 
is that, though fresh reductions are continually being 
made on German railway rates, the surplus derived from 
the Railway Administration is steadily increasing. 


We are glad to see that the High Church clergy are, 
with the exception of a few Anglican. ultramontanes, 
in favour of submitting to the bishops in the matter 
of extra Prayer-book services. But we cannot help 
wondering whether they would have expressed their 
loyalty so unreservedly had they not been aware that 
the great majority of the present episcopal bench is in 
general sympathy with their school. Moreover, though 
they take their stand on the Prayer-book, it is well 
understood that what they mean is the Prayer-book as 
they interpret it. This would very quickly appear if 
the Bishop of London were to prohibit, say, the use of 
vestments, which are still ‘‘illegal,” according to the 
Privy Council’s judgment in the Ridsdale case. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was scarcely at his 
best at the Stationers’ dinner last Monday. To say 
that his hosts represented the only City company which 
still attended to its proper business was to say what is 
scarcely the fact, and we should not be surprised if the 
Archbishop were to be reminded of this unfortunate 
utterance when next he comes to the Fishmongers’ or the 
Drapers’ for a subscription. The Bishop of Oxford, 
too, missed the opportunity of a deliverance upon the 
relations of the Church to literature, and followed, as 
the Irish member said, ‘‘upon the same side in 
reply.” 


We confess that our sympathies are with the minority 
of High Church clergy who attended the Osnaburgh 
Street Conference, but left the room on the rejection of 
a resolution declaring that the authority of the Bishop 
is required for the introduction of any service not con- 
tained in the Prayer-book. The merely negative state- 
ment adopted by the Conference was certainly inadequate, 
if not misleading, as the dissentients maintain. To the 
plain man it seems that, when a clergyman has solemnly 
promised that he will ‘‘use the services contained in 
the said book, and none other,” except when prescribed 
by lawful authority, the Bishop has nothing to do but 
require him to keep his word. The fact is that the 
Church of England is suffering from the frequent ap- 
pointment in recent years of weak, safe, timid Bishops, 
who only care to keep things quiet, and so let things 
drift. It is time a Bishop was appointed for some other 
reason than his aristocratic connexions or his abundant 
private means. 


The now very rare sentence of the ‘‘ greater excom- 
munication” was pronounced last Saturday by the 
Bishop of Lichfield against a clerk found guilty of 
immoral conduct. This sentence involves not merely 
deprivation of the rites of the Church, but severance 
from the company of Christian people. If we are not 
mistaken, the last instance of such an excommunication 
was in the case of a still living peer, in the same diocese. 
The interesting question now suggests itself, how is the 
Bishop of Lichfield’s most laudable sentence to be en- 
forced? What is to prevent the deposed cleric in 
question from presenting himself for Holy Communion 


at the altar of some town church where he is not. 


known ? 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 
R. GLADSTONE as a public man died with the 
death of Home Rule three years ago: when the 
truth was borne in upon him that not only the country 
but his own party was weary of the name and of the 
thing he bowed to the inevitable with the dignity and 
resignation that became him, and turned his back on 
the House in and for which he had lived for over sixty 
years. The’ rest was simply, as he put it in his last 
conscious words, ‘‘ waiting.” It is only one of the 
many curious parallels between his career and that 


‘of his great antagonist that each, in his closing years, 


had the added pang of seeing his greatest undertaking 
come to nought before his eyes. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
bitter cry that his opportunity had come ten years too 
late was the lament of a great leader who felt that with 
a younger body and a Cabinet recruited from the 
younger generation of Toryism he could have made 
history in two continents. He was baffled, partly no 
doubt by the timidity and incapacity of his lieutenants 
(that was his own theory, just as Napoleon attributed 
his downfall to his marshals), but in great measure by 
the almost dzmoniac energy that Mr. Gladstone put 
into the struggle for his overthrow. Then in his turn 
Mr. Gladstone himself felt the bitterness of taking up a 
task that was beyond his strength, of being forced to 
abandon it and of seeing all his plans end in irretriev- 
able disaster. 

There are two other great men—perhaps three—with 
whom one instinctively tends to contrast Mr. Gladstone. 
Prince Bismarck was at once a destroyer and a creator. 
Mr. Gladstone was a destroyer only, for no constructive 
achievement of his remains behind to explain or illus- 
trate his supremacy in our public life for so many years. 
Give votes and give more votes ; snub the Colonies and 
starve the services, were his all-sufficient policy at home 
and abroad. ‘‘ Diplomacy” and ‘foreign policy” 
suggested tohim simply reminiscences of the days of 
Metternich : he neither understood nor cared for them, 
and his ideas to the last were grotesquely limited in this 
direction. It was in this sphere only that he came 
across the path of Prince Bismarck, and it would not be 
decent as yet to print the scornful epithets which the 
man of blood and iron, the man of concrete facts, the 
man of one idea—the greatness of Germany—was 
accustomed to use in his ‘‘ Tabaks Collegium” con- 
cerning the man of phrases, and those phrases the 
phrases of half a century ago. The German Chancellor 
was mentally incapable of being just to Mr. Gladstone. 
They revolved in different planes, and it was unquestion- 
ably his weakest side that Mr. Gladstone presented to 
his critics on the Continent. The same was in a differ- 
ent degree, the case with another very great man with 
whom it was Mr. Gladstone’s fate to measure his 
strength and to whom his surrender was precipitate 
and ignominious. .Mr. Parnell probably hated and 
despised Mr. Gladstone more cordially than he did any 
other man, and Mr. Parnell was a good hater. Neither 
party to the Kilmainham treaty kept a diary—the secret 
service is not minuted—and we shall never know what 
was said on that winter’s night in 1885 when Mr. Parnell 
disappeared from the Irish Mail at Chester station 
and when the Home Rule alliance was hatched at 
Hawarden, but we do know Mr. Parnell’s opinion of his 
new recruit, so strong in words, so weak and unstable 
in action. Perhaps, after all, the only fair comparison 
for Mr. Gladstone, after Mr. Disraeli, is to place him 
alongside John Bright. In many respects, of course, 
the middle-aged cotton spinner who drifted into 
politics through the medium of village-green oratory, 
was not to be compared with the Eton and Christ 
Church man destined for Downing Street from his 
cradle, but on general lines Mr. Bright will stand out, 
we venture to predict, head and shoulders above Mr. 
Gladstone in our parliamentary history. In Imperial 
matters, it is true, he was as lamentably uninformed 
and uninspired as was Mr. Gladstone himself, but the 


platform agitator had an immeasurable advantage over © 


the ‘‘Parliament man” in his unity of purpose, his fixity 
of conviction, his continuity of effort, in the transparent 
sincerity of thought that secured him a high place in our 
history. 

Tt was the fatal defect of Mr. Gladstone that he had 
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no continuity of purpose or of policy. He had, as that 
acute and sagacious old Scot, his*father, said, ‘‘ plenty 
of ability but no stability.” In the case of Prince 
Bismarck, of Mr. Parnell, of Mr. John Bright—truly a 
strange trio to bracket together—we find this common 
quality ; lifelong devotion to a purpose, courage in 
facing every obstacle that impeded its triumph, a 
willingness to sacrifice everything for its accomplish- 
ment. All these elements of real greatness are 
wanting in Mr. Gladstone. His career was no con- 
tinuous progress, it was a series of episodes. His life 
was not a sustained attack on the positions occupied by 
privilege and reaction, it was a series of surrenders to 
attacks from outside. He toiled for no lofty purpose 
through years of discouragement and misunderstanding ; 
he assimilated the ideas which the labour and the 
sacrifices of others had brought to the verge of success. 
We have never joined in the cheap criticism which 
attributes the numerous tergiversations of Mr. Gladstone 
to conscious dishonesty. His mysterious process of 
self-persuasion does not yield its secret to that clumsy 
key. Probably the prediction of an old college com- 
panion—‘‘ Gladstone’s conscience is so tender that he 
will never go straight ”—comes nearest the mark. 

But we should be sorry to part with Mr. Gladstone 
in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” the arena of so many of the 
contests that raged round his name and his achieve- 
ments, with words of dispraise. He was not a very 
great man, but he was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men of the century. If we were to search 
for some formula that would account for the great void 
left by his disappearance, it would perhaps be found in 
the thought that with him dies the last upholder 
of Great Britain’s mission as a liberating influence 
in Europe and over the world. His very limitations, 


_ his incapacity to learn in foreign affairs, helped to 


preserve the ideal. His Europe remains, as we 
have said, the Europe of his youth, the Europe of 
Metternich and the Holy Alliance, with Canning 
as the ‘‘ liberator” — calling new worlds into 
existence to redress the balance of the old. His 
Neapolitan letters, his admiration for Garibaldi, his 
fulminations against the Vatican, these were the real 
cries of his heart. He loved liberty—let that be 
accounted to him for righteousness. It is not a suffi- 
cient creed for the statesman: witness the troubles of 


_ free and united Italy, of Canning’s South American 


Republics, even of the great Republics of the Western 
hemisphere and of the Eastern, where the fot de vin 
finds its address as readily as under the most corrupt 
of despotisms. But still it is well to have had ideals 
even if they are a little out of date, and even if they 
are not always lived up to. ‘‘ We had ideas then, now 
we have only interests,” sighed the old French abbé of 
the forties, looking back to his turbulent, revolutionary 
youth. The last of the believers in the permanent effi- 
cacy of the idea of liberation is gone, and the world is 
the poorer for his loss. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


i is impossible for any one to form a true concep- 
tion of what Mr. Gladstone was unless he enjoyed 


_ the privilege of a close and intimate acquaintance with 


him in private as well as in public life. The first letter 
that I ever received from him was in 1839, just before 
he married my first cousin, Miss Catherine Glynne, and 


_ in it he congratulated me upon winning a prize at Rugby 


when I was fourteen years old. My last letter from him 
was written a few months before he went last winter to 
the South of France, and between those two dates I 
have received many others which I need hardly say are 
now among my most precious possessions. The first 
long talk that I ever had with him was out shooting in 
one of my father’s woods at Escrick, in Yorkshire, 
when I was too young to shoot, and was detailed to 
carry Mr. Gladstone’s wads, and to help him to reload his 
gun, in the days when breechloaders were as yet un- 
known. On that occasion I observed ‘that, as an all- 
round shot, Mr. Gladstone was not the equal of others 
who walked in line with him, but, in my boyish 
opinion, a very little practice would have made him 
so. The big wood in which we were shooting was full 
of woodcock as well as of other game, and I parti- 
cularly noticed that Mr. Gladstone was extremely quick 
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in firing at a woodcock, which seldom escaped him, 
although many of his successful shots were very diffi- 
cult, as the birds were twisting and dodging among the 
stems of thickly crowded trees. I remember that the 
subject of our conversation was the river at Eton, upon 
which he said that he spent more time in his skiff than 
any of his contemporaries. In walking and rowing he 
said that he found more enjoyment as a schoolboy than in 
cricket and football. I can also testify that nearly sixty 
years ago Mr. Gladstone, although not an elegant 
rider, had a very strong seat in the saddle, from which 
it would have been difficult even for the most in- 
subordinate horse or pony to eject him. He was, for 
instance, firmer in the saddle than the late Lord 
Granville, although both were equally courageous ; 
and across country Lord Granville had much more 
experience, as I never remember to have heard of Mr. 
Gladstone being present in the hunting field. 

As I have begun with some of the lighter traits of 
Mr. Gladstone’s social life, I may as well mention that 
there was in him no stronger instinct than his love of 
the stage. I have enjoyed the privilege of accompany- 
ing him to the theatre more than once, and if an 
audience were composed exclusively of ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stones” I can conceive nothing that would have 
stimulated and excited actors and actresses more. 
In hearty enjoyment of the play, in intense apprecia- 
tion of its lights and shades, in subtle recognition 
of the finer touches of the players, between whom 
and him such a reciprocity of sympathy was soon 
established that they seemed to be acting to him alone, 
I have never known his equal. My nephew, Mr. 
Archibald Stuart-Wortley, who at Hawarden Castle 
has more than once appeared before the great states- 
man, tells me that, as an audience, Mr. Gladstone alone 
was equal to five hundred persons, so intensely did he 
throw himself—with encouraging hand and sparkling 
eye—into the play, and identify himself with its repre- 
sentatives on the stage. I remember sitting in the 
stalls by Mr. Gladstone’s side at the Haymarket Theatre 
when ‘‘Lord Dundreary” was being played. Two of 
the parts—Lord Dundreary and Mrs. Willoughby— 
seemed to thrill his whole soul with delight. As we 
walked home to his house in Carlton House Terrace, 
and at supper afterwards, he could talk of nothing 
but Sothern and Mrs. Stevens (he called her ‘‘Granny 
Stevens,” the name by which, I believe, she was gene- 
rally known in the profession she adorned); and his 
admiration of her little part was even greater than of 
Sothern’s big part, though the latter filled the stage 
with his presence throughout the whole of a long play. 

Throughout his life Mr. Gladstone acted up to the 
motto, ‘‘Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” Shortly before the general election in 
February, 1874, when bye-election after bye-election was 
going against the Government of which Mr. Gladstone 
was chief, he accidentally came across a little book which 
gave the life-history of ‘‘ Sister Dora,” and told the sad 
tale of her self-devotion and death. In vain the under- 
strappers of the Ministry crowded into his room with 
reports that another seat was lost! They found it 
impossible to catch his ear, while upon ‘‘ Sister Dora” 
he would talk eloquently for hours, and with a pathos 
which was peculiarly his own, until they fled from his 
presence in despair. I remember to have met the late 
Mr. George Grenfell Glyn (afterwards Lord Wolverton) 
on the steps of 10 Carlton House Terrace, and as he 
came out he exclaimed, ‘‘It’s no good your going in 
there if you want to talk politics, for ‘Sister Dora’ 
has got possession and he can talk of nothing else.” 

To turn to more serious things, I have often .thought 
that Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to what the late Mr. 
Coppock would have called full-flavoured Liberalism” 
was greatly to be regretted in his own interest. Con- 
stituted as his mind and nature were, and overflowing 
as he was with love for the poor and ‘‘for him that 
hath no helper,” it was inevitable that his political 
sympathies should be with the masses rather than the 
classes. In the democratic age, however, to which we 
have now attained through the oft-repeated enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage, Conservatism and Radicalism 
have become identical, and as Leader of the Con- 
servative party, Mr. Gladstone would have had as 
free a hand as was given him by the Liberals. 
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he was the last Conservative left in either House of 
Parliament. His financial genius would have been of 
enormous value to the party to which he was attached 
when, in 1832, he was returned to Parliament by the 
Borough of Newark, and to which every member of 
his family, except himself and his brother Robertson, 
belonged. Who that heard it can have forgotten his 
speech in 1859, defending the existence of small 
boroughs as the nursery ground from which many of 
our greatest statesmen and orators first entered Parlia- 
ment—‘‘ men who were not only destined to lead this 
House, to govern the country, to be the strength of 
England at home and its ornament abroad, but who, 
when they had proved their powers in this House, 
became the chosen of big constituencies and the 
favourites of the nation.” Who, again, that has lived 
much in Mr. Gladstone’s company could be persuaded 
to believe that he would ever have uplifted a sacri- 
legious hand against the Church of England, of which 
he was a more devoted and conscientious supporter 
than any Conservative, lay or clerical, whom I have ever 
met? It is idle to quote his hostility to the ‘‘ garrison 
Church of Ireland,” or to the Welsh Church, as indica- 
tions of his possible future policy towards the Establish- 
ment in England. Under his guidance the Conservative 
party would have advocated the disestablishment of the 
rish Protestant Church, nor has any measure hitherto 
been passed by the House of Commons which the Con- 
servatives as they are now constituted would not have 
espoused. 

ithin the limits now at my disposal it is impossible 
to exhaust the reasons which would have made Mr. 
Gladstone more a benefactor of his country if he had 


- remained a Conservative to the end; but an opinion to 


this effect has been expressed to me by so many of his 
earliest friends, including Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir 
James Graham, Lord Ossington, and Bishop Wilber- 
force, that even if I differed from them I should be loth 
to set my judgment against theirs. 

I do not think that Mr. Gladstone would ever have 
been the great Parliamentarian he subsequently be- 
came had he not been trained by his father, who was 
fully his equal in intellect, to dispute upon every sort of 
controversy which arose when the future Prime Minister 
was aboy. The late Sir Francis Doyle, who was Mr. 
Gladstone’s most intimate friend at Eton and Oxford, 
told me that in his own Eton days he paid a visit to 
Fasque, Sir John Gladstone’s house in Kincardine- 
shire. ‘‘ Whilst there,” he added, ‘‘I was immensely 
struck by the acuteness and great natural powers of 
the father, under whose influence nothing was ever 
taken for granted between him and his sons. Argu- 
ments on all kinds of topics, conducted with perfect 
good humour, but with an inexorable logic, formed the 
staple of the family conversation by day and by night. 
It was upon this foundation that Mr. Gladstone’s 
skill as a debater was formed.” From his father, 
also, he inherited his wonderful application and 
knowledge of the value of time which I have 
never seen equalled or approached in any other states- 
man or man of letters. As you sat opposite to him, 
with a table between you, he was engaged in cutting off 
the clean half sheets of the letters which he received by 
bushels every day, and in storing them in a drawer for 
future use, after the fashion of ‘‘ paper-saving Pope,” 
who wrote his translation of ‘‘ Homer’s Iliad” upon 
blank leaves and backs of letters. 

I do not think that many of the public are cognisant 
of the enormous labour which Mr. Gladstone put into 
the preparation of his Budgets. Every head or depart- 
ment of his speech was written and re-written half-a- 
dozen times, not as regards the language which he 

ntended to employ, but as regards the facts and figures 
themselves. Never yet was there an orator who had 
less occasion to trust to his memory for set phrases and 
turns of speech, which he had previously committed to 
it. I have seen him in private society called upon to 
speak at a moment’s notice, and the sentences flowed 
spontaneously from his lips without a word awry. 
Frail though he frequently looked after he had sus- 
tained for a fortnight the stormy debates of the House 
of Commons, speaking night after night, and hour 
after hour, I have seen him ‘‘ doing the Royal Academy 
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Exhibition,” catalogpe in hand, on the private view day 
with the thoroughness of an artist who had no other 
thought to distract his mind. At church he listetied 
with an earnestness of attention which seemed to know 
no difference between such a noble preacher as Bishop. 
Wilberforce and the dullest droner of whom Luttrell 
could have said ‘*‘ Watch and pray in his text, Go to sleep 
in his sermon.” But to see Mr. Gladstone at his best 
it was necessary to be present in the House of Com- 
mons on the last night of one of those great debates 
which shake alike the Senate and the world. The 
handsome looks for which he was noted in his youth 
had been replaced by a face lined with thought, paled 
by years of toil, the dark hair thinned and the eyes 
deeply sunk under cavernous brows. Yet in that face, 
the very antithesis to Lord Beaconsfield’s sphinx-like 
immobility of feature, there were disadvantages from 
which a Leader of the House of Commons ought to be 
exempt. It was a face incapable of concealment, which 
betrayed every feeling and every emotion. There was 
a blending of generosity and scorn in the play of the 
nostrils, and an alternation of severity and sweetness. 
in the mobile mouth. While his adversary was yet 
speaking his visage would darken with indignation at 
an ungenerous taunt ; the carriage of his head assumed 
a loftier pose, and the eye flashed until the very iris 
seemed to grow darker. Eager as a greyhound in the 
slips, he would lean forward until the moment came for his. 
reply, when he sprang to his feet with the impetuosity of 
a gladiator entering the lists. Then for four or five hours. 
there rushed from his lips a speech in which every word 
and sentence could be reported as it fell from his. 
mouth. At the last the peroration rang out ‘‘ clear as 
a clarion with a silver sound” until the magician sat 
down with no sign of physical exertion perceptible in 
voice or feature. Hereafter there may be Parliamentary 
orators—though where to look for them I know not— 
who will occasionally equal Mr. Gladstone in fire and 
force ; but to speak so often and always to: sustain the 
same high level—Quando ullum invenies parem ? 
F. LAWLEY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A SCHOLAR. 


\ X THEN the first report of the death of Alexander the 

Great reached Athens, Demades the orator 
exclaimed ‘‘ Impossible: the whole world would have: 
smelt of such a corse.” This expression will hardly ex- 
aggerate the feeling with which many Englishmén heard 
the day before yesterday of the death of Mr. Gladstone, 
long expected though it has been. His long pre-eminence 
in the political world, his richness in those qualities 
which especially commend their possessor to the British 
public, above all his irresistible personality, his ‘‘ odic 
force,” as -it used to be called, which was equally 
omnipotent with the Newmans and the Morleys who. 
came within its sphere, won him such a position in the 
hearts and imaginations of his countrymen that it was 
hard to realise that ‘‘ the place that knew him knows 
him no more,” that he has fallen at last like the stately 
oak in Pindar’s ode. And it was these qualities that 
secured for Mr. Gladstone a place among scholars and 
critics. We cannot say that we think he gave much 
proof of scholarship beyond his first-class at Oxford, a dis- 
tinction which is achieved every year by a considerable 
number of young men. 

Even his early Greek and Latin verses were poor in 
comparison with the finished performances of his brother- 
in-law, and collaborator, LordLyttelton. Hiswritingson 
classical literature would not have obtained a hearing 
but for the position of their author. His attempts to 
find an adumbration of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the Greek mythology would be flattered by being de- 
scribed as a bellum somnium. In Virgil, the anima 
cortese Mantovana of his favourite Dante, Mr. Gladstone 
found ‘‘a torpor in the faculties, a defect in the habit 
of mind by which Homer should be appreciated.” Even 
accuracy is sometimes absent from his ‘‘ Studies from 
Homer and the Homeric Age.” We read there that 
‘Virgil has nowhere placed on his canvas the figure of 
the bard among the abodes of men.” Now, Cretheus 
(An. ix. 774) might easily be overlooked, but few 
readers of Virgil would have forgotten Iopas with his. 
golden harp at Dido’s feast. Mr. Gladstone’s theories. 
often rest on statements which prove to bebaseless. He 
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had throughout his long and brilliant career an audience 
ready to live by every word that proceeded out of his 
mouth. He had, moreover, a power with which a few 
great men, notably Francis Bacon, are credited, of 
speaking with apparent authority on every subject, 
however imperfectly mastered. A couple of years ago 
a writer in the ‘‘Strand Magazine” on caligraphy as 
an index of character, was fortunate enough to secure 
a Virgil used by Mr. Gladstone at Eton and containing 
some manuscript notes by him. The very note chosen 
as a specimen of his handwriting was curiously cha- 
racteristic as a foretaste of his future contributions to 
learning. It was a very neatly and very strongly ex- 
pressed comment on the last two verses of the second 
Georgic. 
‘¢Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus zquor ; 
Et iam tempus equim fumantia solvere colla.” 

The schoolboy, ingenious, self-confident, but not yet 
disabused of a belief common enough among school- 
boys that @guor can only mean water, takes the poet to 
task for his want of imagination in mixing up in his 
metaphor a journey by land and a voyage by sea. Such 
was often the characteristic of the man’s comments on 
classical literature—confident, sometimes eloquent, and 
always apparently subtile, deductions from insufficient 
or incorrect data. Just and clever observations might, 
doubtless, be quoted in numbers from his ‘‘ Juventus 
Mundi” and his ‘‘ Homeric Studies,” but cleverness, 
not justness of view, is throughout the characteristic of 
these works ; and boldness of assertion is more pre- 
valent than cogency of reasoning. The tendency to 
substitute rhetoric for argument was signally illustrated 
in the discussion in which he championed ‘‘ the impreg- 
nable rock of Scripture” against the assaults of modern 
science. Yet the public awarded him the palm with 
an enthusiasm which they would have refused to real 
learning and solid reasoning. Even when the orator who 
was accustomed to expand, like the genie in the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,” into vast clouds that outspread the heavens, 
undertook, like the same genie, to compress himself into 
a little vase—we mean when he tried to crush the odes 
of Horace into octosyllabic and such like rhythms 
till they lost all semblance of poetry—the public was 
faithful still. The press, asa rule, was either silent or 
eulogistic. Though Mr. Gladstone did not even attempt 
literary criticism, he could make the fortune of a novel 
ty merely expressing his admiration, while there was 
not another man in England who would not have been 
asked, at least, to give his reasons for his opinion. Not 
even the very wide diffusion of his literary testimonials 
in his later years seems to have materially depreciated 
their value; though we fancy the authors of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant” and of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” must have felt a 
pang when they read his glorification of Mr. Bodkin’s 
‘‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” We do not think that from 
his book on ‘‘Church and State” to his book on 
‘« Bishop Butler,” Mr. Gladstone made any contribution 
to the progress of human thought, and we cannot but hold 
that his translation of the Odes of Horace showed lack 
of scholarship and taste, as well as conspicuous inepti- 
tude for the technique of the poet’s art. Many, we 
are sure, will be of opinion that such opinions 
ought not to be expressed just now, though 
perhaps in a month’s time they might be very 
opportune. The Prince of Wales, speaking in Aberyst- 
with on the occasion of his installation as Chan- 
cellor of the new Welsh University, when Mr. Glad- 
stone was the recipient of an honorary degree, 
spoke of him as the ‘‘ veteran statesman and eminent 
scholar,” and added that ‘‘his translation of the 
*Qdes of Horace’ would alone constitute a lasting 
memorial to him.” Such no doubt is, and will continue 
to be, the opinion of the British public; and such will 
be. the view expressed by those journals which hold that 
they ought to say what they are expected to say, and 
that the question of truth or falsehood does not enter 
into judgments on literature or philosophy. R. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS THEOLOGIAN. 


M® GLADSTONE was not the first English 
M Prime Minister who has found in the study of 
theology his most congenial relaxation from political 
cares. But heis the only great English statesman in 
modern times of whom it may be said that the most 
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wonderful thing about his wonderful career is the fact that 
he did not take holy orders. From the early forties, when 
he edited and arranged a manual of prayers, down to 
the late nineties, when his studies in Butler appeared, 
Mr. Gladstone has consistently shown that his pre- 
dominant interests were theological, and that the 
whole bent of his mind was in the same direction. 
The Conservative strain which has constantly been 
observed in his politics is strongly marked in his 
theology. He held throughout his life the position of 
an old-fashioned High Churchman, which was founded 
on his Oxford training in Aristotle and Butler 
and moulded by the austere spirit of early Trac- 
tarianism. He was by no means ignorant of the 
conclusions and _ speculations of later criticism; his 
omnivorous reading absorbed them all, as is shown by 
a mere glance at the quotations and references in his 
book of studies subsidiary to Butler. Mr. Gladstone 
was brought into intimate relations with men of every 
variety of belief or want of belief; he knew, perhaps, 
better than any other living man the arguments of 
Romans, Nonconformists, Positivists, Agnostics ; and 
he remained not merely a nominal Anglican, but a con- 
vinced, enthusiastic, and devoutly practising Church- 
man. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, deliberately rested in the form 
of faith in which he was trained. A certain severity of 
view may be perhaps traced to his Scottish ancestry 
and his Tractarian teachers. He believed in the in- 
spiration of the Scriptural writers, in the authority of 
the universal Church ; he accepted the articles of the 
Christian Creeds, and employed his pen in apologetic 
writing. He held the immanence of Deity in the 
universe—‘“‘ the omnipresence of the self-existent ;” he 
accepted miracles, the freedom of the human will, and 
a high though undefined sacramental doctrine; he 
believed with Fiske that evolution replaces as much 
teleology as it déstroys. 

But although Mr. Gladstone was an orthodox and 
attached Churchman, he allowed himself considerable 
freedom of speculation in matters outside the rule of 
Christian faith. His view of inspiration did not shut 
out the conclusions of the higher criticism, or preclude 
the possibility of error and mistake on the part of the 
Biblical writers. Yet he did not regard the critical 
positions as finally established; as, for instance, in 
respect of the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel, 
noted as doubtful in the Revised Version, he thought 
that Burgon’s argument on the conservative side had 
never been answered, and stigmatised the marginal note 
of the Revisers as unsatisfactory and one-sided. Still 
it would appear that he looked upon the sacred books 
of non-Christian religions as differing in degree rather 
than in kind from the Old and New Testaments, and he 
definitely rejected the mechanical theory of literal in- 
spiration. 

Mr. Gladstone was less a master in the fields of 
science than in those of literature, where there were few 
corners he had not explored. But his general con- 
clusion in respect of the criticisms of science upon 
religion was similar to that upon the criticism of 
historical and textual research. The verdict of hostile 
scientists was in his judgment still unproved, just as 
was that of the higher critics, But if that verdict 
had ever been established beyond doubt, Mr. Glad- 
stone was ready to accept it, and to maintain that it 
did not touch the essentials of Christian faith, but only 
the outworks, the theories of beliefand commentaries on 
the creed, or inferences from it, rather than the founda- 
tions of faith, which he held to be impregnable. 

One remarkable example of the freedom of thought 
which he claimed as lawful within the Church is to be 
found in his theory of the future life. Evidently, in his 
later years, Mr. Gladstone was disposed to accept the 
doctrine known as_ ‘‘conditional immortality.” A 
striking chapter in his essays on Butler sets forth 
forty-five theses on the future life. He examines, 


and rejects, the popular idea of heaven and hell, and 
also the doctrine of ultimate universal salvation, which 
he terms Restitutionism ; and without definitely drawing 
the conclusion, he indicates that the alternative is belief 
in the immortality of some men, rather than in that of 
Life after death is with him the gift of God, 
Mr. Gladstone did 


allmen. I 
not the assured possession of man. 
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not appear to see that this theory invalidated the 
powerful argument drawn from the practically universal 
consciousness or intuition of mankind as to the existence 
of God. Nor did all his patriotic and medizval theo- 
logical lore reveal to him, it would seem, that this 
theory is essentially modern ; though with characteristic 
caution he hesitates to accept the too daring state- 
ment of Petavel-Olliffe (‘‘ Probléme de I’Immortalité,” 
ii. 286) to the effect that it was held by several of the 
earliest Christian fathers, and among them by Clement 
of Alexandria, whose doctrine, in fact, is practically 
Universalist. 

Mr. Gladstone’s theological position may thus be 
defined as acceptance of the main doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and loyalty to the decisions of the 
Universal Church, whilst he claimed a large measure of 
liberty for local Churches and individual Christians in 
regard to doctrines or theories lying outside that sphere. 
In fact, this illustrious theologian was practically an adhe- 
rent of the school of Canon Gore and the ‘‘ Lux Mundi” 
group in essential principles, though differing widely upon 
details. One characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
was capacity of growth to the last; and had he 
lived we may be sure that he would not long have 
tarried in the theological half-way house where he was 
sojourning when thought, and toil, and reading were 
merged in rest. A CHURCHMAN. 


A BRUMMAGEM FOREIGN POLICY. 


Wt are we to make of the Foreign policy of the 
Government; to whom are we to look for its 
elucidation? Does Lord Salisbury inspire Mr. 


-Chamberlain when he goes down to Birmingham and 


scatters insults and menaces right and left among the 
Powers, and proclaims himself ready for war with all 
and sundry for the defence of our interests in Africa 
and in Asia; or is the Prime Minister our real Foreign 
Secretary, when he proclaims that Talien-wan was a 
mere amusing interlude, and that the only danger in 
our relations with Russia or with France is that people 
who do not understand these delicate matters will 
persistently keep talking and writing about them? Is 
our policy a continuous and resolute one, or is it a 
series of compromises between the pushfulness of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the apathy of Lord Salisbury? These 
are a few of the points on which light is asked for, but 
none is forthcoming. 

Lord Salisbury in the Upper House and in the Blue- 
books, not to speak of the impeccable Mr. Curzon in 
the Lower House, will have it that everything is for the 
best in the Far East and elsewhere, and that England 
has in every trial of strength received all and more than 
all that she has striven for. But, then, why have we 
rumours of secret conclaves of bankers in the City at 
which Lord Salisbury dissolves in tears at the accumu- 
lated woes of his country, and why, above all, have we 
Mr. Chamberlain in Birmingham comparing the Czar to 
the devil, declaring for the policy of the sweeping-brush 
on the Niger, offering an alliance to some great military 
power on the Continent and invoking the appearance 
together of the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
on some Armageddon of the near future when the 
Anglo-Saxon is to triumph over all his enemies and 
rivals? It may be very poor-spirited of us, but we 
confess we never hear the latter-day cant about the 
all-conquering Anglo-Saxon without thinking of the 
sentiments of Birdofredum Sawin— 
‘*That Anglo-Saxondom’s idee’s a-knockin’ ’em to 

pieces, 

An’ that idee’s that every man does just what he dam 

pleases.” 
We may have a policy, and we may have allies, but for 
heaven's sake let us try to keep clear of claptrap and 
phrases on a very serious subject. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was one which, delivered 
by a Foreign Minister, would have meant war with one 
power or with two. We are then surely entitled to ask 
whether Mr. Chamberlain spoke for himself or for the 
Cabinet, for Birmingham or for Britain? Is his menace 
directed against some grave danger to our national 


-position, or is it simply bluff meant to cheer his consti- 


tuents and inspire them with patriotic ardour in their 
arduous but remunerative duty as producers and 
providers of contraband of war? When he reminds us 
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that those who sup with the devil need a long spoon, 
does he mean that the Czar is a person with whom it is 
impossible to negotiate a treaty—Biindnissunfiihig, as 
one of the German papers translated it? If so, one 
may ask what is the value of those assurances and 
pledges with regard to Talien-wan and other places on 
which Lord Salisbury expatiated in the House of Lords 
only a few days ago? 

The truth—the eminently disquieting truth—seems to 
be that our foreign policy possesses no real element of 
continuity or stability, but is the resultant of divergent 
forces of which one or the other is dominant at this 
moment or at that. Lord Salisbury has much 
knowledge and even strength of a sort, although not 
the kind of strength to overcome the peculiar obstacles 
which have stood in the way of his diplomacy at home 
and abroad. There was truth in Prince Bismarck’s sneer 
that he was ‘‘a lath painted to look like iron,” and im 
the twenty years that have passed since then he has not 
grown younger or stronger. On the other hand we 
have Mr. Chamberlain abundantly lacking in know- 
ledge and experience, but full of self-confidence and 
audacity—a kind of Lord John Russell without his 
education and his caution. If he were in supreme 
command we should perhaps have confidence in him, for 
power begets responsibility, but thwarted ambition 
always tends to fret itself and to go to extremes. 
So we have the discords of the Cabinet transferred to 
the Senate—to the platform even—Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham trying to score off Lord Salisbury, and’ 
Lord Salisbury in the Lords professing ignorance of 
what Mr. Chamberlain has said in the country. In 
ordinary times this might not matter, but we seem to 
be living in extraordinary times, and we are old- 
fashioned enough to be uneasy at the game of playing 
with matches in a powder-magazine. 


““S.S. ATLAS.” 
Il. 


L'SE a white cloud we sighted Teneriffe, full thirty 
leagues away, passed close to Santa Cruz, left Lan-. 
zarote on our lee, coaled at St. Vincent, passed under San 
Antonio rising a piece of Africa lost in the sea, and 
then headed across the ocean towards Brazil. Christ- 
mas Day caught us somewhere: no doubt the longitude 
and latitude is still recorded in some forgotten log- 
book with the due ‘“‘ observations” and ‘‘ remarks:” 
but we were Scotchmen and recked but little of such 
Erastian festivals, although the emigrants performed a 
sort of mutilated mass upon the deck, a Biscayan. 
schoolmaster mumbling his mystery from a prayer- 
book and the faithful gathered in a crowd a little aft 
of the fore bitts, whilst the West of Scotland crew 
pushed through them now and then to trim the sails 
or make their way into the forecastle. At times a 
perspiring fireman emerged out of the stokehole, a 
‘* sweat rag” round his neck and lump of waste in his. 
black hands, to breathe and see the show, sat looking 
for a minute as if the worshippers had been a tribe of 
savages, and then climbed down his ladder backwards, 
just pausing for a moment as his head sunk below the: 
combing of the hatch to mutter something reflecting on 
the Whore of Babylon. 

Days followed starry nights and we began to know 
each other, and the officers and men having emerged 
out of their oilskins, and the watch and watch duty 
which made them north of 40°, so to speak, fenced off 
from the mere landsman and oppressed with work, they 
now began to take a patronising interest in the pas- 
sengers and to chat freely with the emigrants, their 
deep-sea dignity laid on one side, perhaps because they 
could unbend more safely as no other sailors were 
about. The captain, who since then has risen to com- 
mand big ships, to be commodore (I think) of a great 
line of steamers, and to retire upon his well-earned 
pension and laurels to Blackheath, to bore himself 
consumedly on shore, and to regret the days, no doubt, 
when he commanded the ‘‘s.s. Atlas,” was a pious, 
blaspheming Scotchman, built as it seemed to last for 
ever, hardy and wise, beard like a scrubbing brush, 
quick-tempered and good-hearted, a perfect seaman of 
what I may term the transition school, having served 
all his early life in ‘‘wind-jammers,” but “‘sceenteefic” in 
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his way, and able, above all, to deal with a scratch, rough, 
skulking crewsuch aswe had on board. The mates indefi- 
nite,all Glasgowmen, well educated, reading ‘‘improving” 
books ; one of them with a master’s certificate, and all 
so boorish in demeanour that till you knew them it 
appeared that they were mad. Much is forgiven to 
North Britons, for they have drunk much, but why they 
should think that rudeness shows independence is not so 
clear, for above all men in the world they are the first 
to see a slight intended to themselves. The boatswain 
and quartermasters were all Englishmen, two of them 
old men-of-war’s men, clean and tidy as old housemaids, 
and often in their watch off, on a fine night, I saw them 
washing their clothes amid the jeers of the Scotch crew, 
“*who did not hold with it,” and thought that water had 
only one use, to mix with whisky; and that that use was 
only made of it by fools, by weaklings, and by English- 
men. At night I sat and yarned with them, tried 
unsuccessfully to learn to splice, thinking the art might 
turn out useful in mending lazos, listened to their jokes 
and forgot most of them, but still remember something 
about the ‘‘ ‘ Mary Dunn,’ of Dover, a brig (I think) wot 
went to sea with three great bloomin’ decks and ’ad no 
bottom.” The crew appeared to be composed mainly 
of costermongers with a stray seaman here and there, 
*longshoremen, and an occasional West Highland fisher- 
man. The doctor (brother of a well-known portrait 
painter), who perchance may smile when he reads this, 
informed me that their habit was to come on board 
blind drunk, without a kit except a new jack-knife and 
new sea-boots, pitch the latter down the fore peak and 
fall themselves upon the top of them, lie prostrate for 
a day or two, and then get up and ask him for ‘‘ black- 
wash,” of which he kept a mighty store, knowing the 
medicines by experience which were most likely to be 
useful in their case. The fishermen were quieter and 
had sea-chests, good stocks of clothes, and were sailors 
in a fashion, all having made a trip or two at sea. 
‘When sails were hoisted they always got close to the 
block, ‘‘ lifted the shanty,” yo, heave, ho! and made as 
if they were about to pull like oxen, but stopped there, 
and if some three or four of them had clapped on to 
the same rope the sail would never have been set in the 
whole watch they pulled so “ cartiously.” 

The Spanish and French emigrants were mostly 
Basque, all wearing ‘‘hoinas” and ‘“‘alpargatas,” 
speaking dialects of the Basque tongue quite com- 
prehensible to one another, and yet hating each other 
to the full as much as Irish and English, merely because 
an arbitrary line ran through the mountains where 
they all were born. A long, thin Bordelais called 
Pierre, but known as ‘‘ Monsieur Pedro,” because he 
spoke a little Spanish, ruled them like slaves, and when 
they fought knocked them about till they were quiet, 
at times coming aft to ask for medicines from the 
doctor with a grave face, often explaining with some 
detail that a woman was apparently ill with fever, but 
that he (Monsieur Pedro) thought that was untrue, and 
‘“*the dam woman really make too much love.” But 
love or fever to the doctor were all one (perhaps they 
are to every one) and Pierre use to go off contented with 
a seidlitz powder and two pills. At night the emigrants 
danced to the strains of an accordion, sang ‘‘ me 
gastan todas” to the guitar, or joined in chorus to the 
eighty verses of an old southern French song, known 
as ‘* La Blonde,” a damsel who was beloved by all ‘‘ Les 
chasseurs,” but who incontinently flung herself away 
upon ‘‘a braconnier,” perhaps because as the chorus 
used to set forth ‘‘ Les braconniers sont dangereux et 
nombreux,”—but why spy into the motives of a poacher 
and his wife ? 

The great Scotch festival found us off Fernando 
Noronha, the little island off the coast where the 
Brazilians had a penal settlement. The day broke hot, 
and as we passed the island it loomed low, the palm 
trees standing in a sort of mirage so that they seemed 
to have no roots and float above the land like parasols, 
between the sand and sky. 

How the crew got the liquor no one ever knew, but 
before twelve o’clock the ship was like a pandemonium 
or the east end of Glasgow on a fast day night. From 
the stokehole came the sounds of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 


_ the watch on deck were stupid, and the emigrants 
scattered before them like chickens before the gambols 
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of alarge Newfoundland pup. Just when the skipper 


‘came on deck, his sextant in his hand, ready to shoot 


the sun, a man walked up to him and said ‘‘ Hoo are 
ye, Captin? Ye ken although my feyther aye sat under 
Dr. Candlish I’m a deevil wi’ the lasses, and so are ye 
yirsel.” The captain who, since early morn had been 
boiling with fury, growled like a bear, told the man 
roughly to go forward and lie down, received an inso- 
lent reply, knocked the man down, and had him put in 
irons, then carried to a spare cabin and locked in, where 
he continued to howl ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” until he fell 
asleep. But by this time the decks were filthy, men 
falling down and sick all over them, the mates and 
engineers working like slaves, punching and kicking, 
driving the drunken crew below, until at last they were 
all got into the forecastle and a man planted at the door 
armed with a handspike to keep them in. 

The day passed rather awkwardly, for though a 
special dinner had been prepared, a list of toasts drawn 
out, haggis and cock-a-leekie duly prepared, no one 
could eat it, for, till night fell, the mates, the passengers, 
doctor, purser, and such of the emigrants as were able 
were forced to work the ship; the doctor and myself 
steering occasionally and putting the helm invariably 
hard up, when it should have been put hard down, 
keeping the vessel yawing about as if we wished to 
write our names upon the sea. Next morning decks 
were washed, black eyes and broken heads attended to, 
the prisoner let out on promise of amendment and a 
search made to find how the men had got the drink. 
Nothing, of course, came out, and we pursued our 
voyage, touching at Rio, and half-way to the Plate ran 
into a Pampero, which kept us out a day till one fine 
morning we sighted Lobos, slipped past Maldonado, left 
the English Bank upon our lee, passed close to Flores 
Island, anchored finally just underneath the ‘‘ Mount.” 
The Neapolitan who rowed me to the shore said that the 
‘* Atlas ” looked to him like a coffin, but having spent 
so long aboard of her I cursed him for a fool, told him 
the blood of St. Januarius would never liquefy if he 
went on like that, and turning saw the skipper leaning 
on the rail waving his hat and calling out ‘‘So long, 
don’t forget New Year’s Day.” I said I would not and 
the ‘* Atlas” passed out of my life, and what became of 
her only the underwriters could possibly have told. 
Perhaps she was broken up for scrap iron, lost on a 
well-known shoal, sold for a tramp, and may be dodges 
about between the Islands of the Chinese Seas, if she has 
not long ago foundered in the night after the fashion of 
so many of her class. 

But anyhow my copy of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene” still 
smells of cockroaches, is spotted on the cover with salt 
water, some of the leaves are foxed, the title page is 
lost, and when I open it even the music of ‘‘ Epitha- 
lamion ” is dumb, and in its stead I hear the swishing 
of the sea, feel the screw racing and the long-drawn-out 
notes of a ‘‘ forebitter” seem to quaver in the air, until 
I shut the book. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


SPRING AND SPORT IN BARBIZON. 


I DO not wish to convey even a momentary impression 
that the inhabitants of Barbizon are given over 
entirely to the joys of the chase, or that it is an 
entertainment commonly provided for the benefit of 
stray visitors. The bones of Millet would surely turn 
in their quiet grave at Chailly should any one suggest 
that the peaceful hamlet is a whit less the - happy 
Paradise of artists than in the days when he saw that 
vision of peasants bowed beneath the benediction of 
the evening Angelus, and immortalised the pathos of 
their sudden rest. No: Barbizon is still one of the 
last haunts of the spirit of romance, and the ghosts of 
Millet and Corot, Diaz and Rousseau, still haunt the 
village street in the white moonlight, and lurk in the 
shadows of the dark dining room at the Hotel Siron. 
In that hotel is perhaps the plainest sign of the 
procession of the years ; for Madame Siron, the homely 
friend of many generations of artists and poets has 
sold the place to a young and enterprising couple, who 
have brought something of the bustle and energy of 
Paris with them. Now she sits in front of her cottage 
beside Millet’s old studio, and cuts up cabbage for soup. 
There, if you are patient of her garrulity, and happen 
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to be one of her favourites—I flatter myself that I am 
one—you may, perhaps, win from her some delightful 
reminiscences of the great men she has known. But 
she is old, and her memory is something over-charged, 
and, besides, now that she has become a propriétaire, 
she has many other things to think of than the doings 
of feckless painters—a race for which she has, I am 
persuaded, a gentle and motherly contempt. Still, you 
may be lucky enough to glean something of entertain- 
ment from her slightly vague recollections. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, for instance, is one of those of whom 
she likes best to talk, and she is full of stories of his 
quaint humour. If Professor Colvin will take the 
trouble to call on her when he next happens to be near 
Fontainebleau, he will certainly be repaid by the story 
of how R. L. S. was once locked up—in company, I 
think, with Mr. Lloyd-Osborne—for being a vagabond, 
without visible means of support. I cannot tell how 
far her memory has been embroidered with the cobwebs 
of time ; but she tells the tale with amazing spirit and 
enjoyment of Stevenson’s humorous disgust at the 
grotesque affair. 

It was after an hour thus spent in listening to her 
gossip that I made my first acquaintance with sport in 
Barbizon, as it is understood by the villagers themselves. 
For there are two ways of pursuing the gentle deer. 
This is how I beheld the first. Leaving the old lady’s 
front garden—it was about nine o’clock at night, when the 
moon was young, and you could hear the feet of spring 
moving softly under the pine trees—I fell in with the 
last survivor of the band of painters who made Barbizon 
famous. He is still faithful to its memory, and, at 
the time I am speaking, of, was regarded by the 
younger men as the great ‘authority on all the village 
ways and traditions. Talking busily, as we regained 
the village street, I was aware of a procession of men, 
moving in a mysterious way and carrying huge bundles 
of newspapers under their arms. I seemed to be 
watching, in a phantom Fleet Street, the silent ghosts 
of newsboys, racing to sell spectral ‘‘ specials.” There 
was no raucous shouting of finals and ’orrid murders ; 
but they pursued each other down the street with the 
true newsboy’s run, and the bundles of papers waved in 
the quiet air. 

‘* No,” said my friend, ‘‘it is not a meeting of the 
Barbizon Mutual Improvement Society, nor of the paid 
unemployed. It is only the villagers getting ready for 
a deer-hunt.” 

We followed them, I incredulous, to where the forest 
gives place abruptly to the flat-tilled fields. Here 
the villagers scattered and began to impale the opened 
newspapers on the low bushes that belt the edge of the 
forest. For two or three miles the fluttering girdle 
seemed to extend, and when all the papers had been 
thus fixed, the villagers quietly turned round and went 
home again, while my guide laughed heartily at my 
blank astonishment. Presently he condescended to 
explain that these curious proceedings were directed 
against the deer who come down in the spring moon- 
light to eat the young crops in the plains. There they 
stay feeding till the dawn, but when they turn back to 
the forest they are scared by the long line of waving 
papers, and stand helpless with fright, until the villagers 
armed with stones and staves come out and slay them. 
‘* If,” said he, ‘‘ you wake up early in the morning, you 
will hear a man blowing a horn down the street ; and if 
you get up you will find that all the men are coming 
down here in a body with all sorts of weapons—sticks 
and blunderbusses and flint-lock pistols—to see what 
they can catch. But if you come down with them to 
see the kill, do not stand behind any of the weapons, 
which are rather apt to go off at the wrong end. It is 
worth seeing as a curious survival of barbarous and 
primitive sport.” 

About five o’clock in the morning I was awakened 
by such blasts of hideous trumpets as seemed 
likely to lay flat the walls of the inn; and, hastily 
dressing, I ran down into the street. There I found 
all the villagers assembled, armed, as my friend had 
qoeaene with weapons of the stone age. We stole 

y short cuts through the forest, and presently were 
crouching down and peering through the undergrowth 
at the edge of the plain. At first I could see nothing, 
but presently I saw two or three deer standing about 
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a hundred yards off, staring in a dazed, stupid fashion 
at the trees whose shelter they dared not seek. Then 
began such a howling and banging and spluttering of 
rusty firearms as I hope never to hear again. I could 
not see that any harm had been done to the deer, but 
immediately the attacking army broke cover and rushed 
into the open. Of the three deer, two made a wild 
dash for the forest, and ran the gauntlet unscathed. 
The third made off towards Chailly, hotly pursued by 
the shouting crowd. How it happened I could not 
clearly see, but the apparently unequal conflict ended in 
the death of the quarry. Perhaps it died of sheer 
humiliation at being hunted in so unsportsmanlike a 
manner ; at any rate it fell to earth— 

‘* Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.” 
I did not stay to see what he had who killed the deer, 
for it was breakfast time, but I know that the poor beast 
was brought home in comic triumph, hewn in pieces, 
and apportioned by lot amongst the valiant huntsmen. 

Another way. Two or three evenings later, M. 
Bachelard, the new proprietor of the hotel, came to me 
after dinner with the exciting news that on the following 
day there was to be a ‘‘chasse-’-courre” five miles 
off. There chanced to be in our party an English lady, 
known to all hunting folk as the most intrepid rider to 
hounds in the shires. To her I went with the joyful 
news, and we instantly went out into the village to see if 
we could beg, borrow or steal anything with four legs 
that would carry us to the meet. Alas! there was not 
even a butcher’s pony—there is no butcher in Barbizon 
—and we had to content ourselves with hiring the one: 
ramshackle carriage, drawn by a moribund steed, which. 
was the proudest possession of the village. In this 
the next afternoon we started forth, almost as excited: 
as though we were going to the season’s first meet of 
the Pytchley. After an hour’s drive we heard a violent 
blowing of horns and so beautiful a music of hounds 
that even our horse came back from the edge of the 
grave and said ‘‘Aha! aha!” We turned a sharp 
corner and came suddenly upon the meet. There was. 
a crowd of carriages, filled with beautiful women, 
dressed as though for the Bois; but we did not look 
so much at these as at the gorgeously arrayed men who 
rode excitedly about. Each was dressed in a long, pink 
frock-coat, heavily laced and frogged; each worea gold- 
covered cap, like a herald’s; each had an enormous 
horn wound several times around him ; each seemed like 
to fall off his horse with hysteria. Acting on the hint 
of a friendly huntsman, we followed the high road for 
about a couple of miles, and presently took up our 
position in the middle of a deep valley. There were 
high rocks on each side of the road, thickly wooded. 
For nearly an hour nothing happened; our horse be- 
came reconciled to death again, and we to disappoint- 
ment. Suddenly in the distance we heard the winding 
horns, and a little later came the music of the pack. 
Then again all was still. A few minutes passed, and 
there was a sound of crashing bushes, and from the 
wood on the right hand of the road, not more 
than twenty yards in front of us, there came a 
magnificent stag—a royal. He looked up and down 
the road with the utmost complacence, and then quietly 
trotted up the opposite hill. Full five more minutes 
passed, and then the forest gave up to our astonished 
view a black poodle and a mongrel terrier. Yapping 
violently, they were hot upon the scent, and made haste 
to climb the hill with valorous intention. Silence for 
five minutes more, and then came the pack, utterly 
exhausted. They had not lost the scent, but when they 
saw whither it led them they sat down in the road with 
lolling tongues. The next interval was so long that we 
began to think that the entire hunt had rushed down 
some steep place to destruction ; but even they arrived 
in course of time. Their horses were fagged, their 

orgeous coats torn and dusty, and most of their 
Son were silent. Only the master was still ener- 
getic. He rode wildly up and down the road, half 
suspecting, I fancy, that I had concealed the stag some- 
where about my person. To his eager inquiries as to. 
the course the quarry had taken, I answered, politely, 
that I thought he had gone to take afternoon tea on the 
top of the hill. He was indignant at my levity, which 
I still think to have been justified, for my hunting friend. 
and I had nearly fallen out of the carriage in our 
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laughter. So he made fine pretence of calling off the 
hounds, which needed no salvation from the further 
perils of the chase; and with a final melancholy toot, 
like that of Mulvaney’s elephant, the now mute and 
inglorious procession went home. 
umay decide which is the more sportsmanlike of the two 
methods of stag-hunting practised in Barbizon. 
T. &. 


MR. SHAW’S PROFESSION, —II. 


| Bagged Saturday, Mr. Shaw’s account of his condition 

quite spoilt my enjoyment of the article I had 
written about his plays. I had not heard about his 
foot, and it distressed and disconcerted me, as a senti- 
mentalist, to find myself saying unfavourable things 
about the work of one who was ill in bed. Were he 
not, happily, now convalescent, I should have to break 
the promise I made to my readers that I would pursue 
my criticism of his plays this week. 

My readers may remember that I laid stress on the 
unrealness of the chief characters in his most ambitious 
play, ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Well, I cannot 
admit that the chief characters in his other plays are 
one whit more real than Vivie Warren and her 
friends. They are, indeed, of precisely the same type. 
The men are all disputative machines, ingeniously 
constructed, and the women, who, almost without 
exception, belong to the strange cult of the fountain- 
pen, are, if anything, rather more self-conscious 
than the men. I am aware that there are inhuman 
persons in the world, here and there. One or two 
inhuman characters would not be amiss in a play. But 
the play that is monopolised by them can never be 
taken seriously. Does Mr. Shaw, like Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, wish that any of his plays shall be seriously 
taken? For some of them, undoubtedly, that is 
his ardent wish, but, until he has been re-incar- 
nated_ and has thoroughly re-written them, it will 
not be gratified. Moral purpose is all very well for a 
dramatist who, like Ibsen, can express it through the 
tragic or comic evolutions of realised human character. 
‘To a dramatist who cannot do that, moral purpose is a 
disaster; it forces him to burden himself and his 
puppets with a load which they cannot bear, a load 
without which they might be quite agile, effective and 
amusing. Mr. Shaw is not, as the truly serious 
dramatist must be, one who loves to study and depict 
men-and women for their own sake, with or without 
moral purpose. When Mr. Shaw is not morally pur- 
poseful, he is fantastic and frivolous, and it is then that 
his plays fare good. In farce, psychological reality is 
not wanted—it would be out of place, and ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man,” and ‘‘You Never Can Tell” lose nothing and 
gain much, whilst ‘‘ Widower’s Houses,” and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” are ruined by the absurdity 
of their characters and situations. No one admires 
more heartily than I the keenness of Mr, Shaw’s 
intellect and the absolute sincerity with which Mr. 
Shaw maintains and lives up to his convictions. Nor 
would any one be more heartily glad than I to see more 
intellectual force and more moral earnestness in the 
‘serious plays that are written for the English stage. 
But these qualities, without that human sympathy 
to which in the best dramatist they are always 
subordinate, are thrown utterly away on serious 
play-writing. Mr. Shaw’s penetrating eye is of great 
use to him in satire or in criticism. He is one of those 
gifted observers who can always see through a brick 
wall. But the very fact that a man can see through a 
brick wall means that he cannot see the brick wall. It 


is because flesh and blood make no impression on the 


X rays that Herr Réntgen is able to show us our 
bones and any latch-keys that we may have swallowed, 
or fish-hooks that may have entered into our 
hands. Flesh and blood are quite invisible to Mr. 
Shaw. 
they do not exist; and that he is to be accepted asa 
realist. I need hardly point out to my readers that he 
is mistaken. To those who have read his plays I need 
hardly point out that, to all intents and purposes, his 
serious_characters are just'so many skeletons, which do 
but/idance and grin and rattle their bones. 


about allowing this “or that theatrical manager to pro- 
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Those who will 


He ' thinks that because he cannot see them. 


I can 
hardly wonder that: Mr. Shaw has so often hesitated ' 
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duce one of his serious plays. To produce one of them 
really well would be almost impossible at any ordinary 
theatre. There is, however, one management which 
might attempt and be able to achieve the task. I refer 
to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook. 

Of Mr. Shaw’s philosophy I need merely say that it 
rests, like Plato’s *‘ Republic,” on a profound ignorance 
of human nature. Just as the’great idealist of Athens 
imagined that the equality of man to man, and of woman 
to man, would one day be not merely recognised but also 
established, so does our idealist of London believe that 
the tactics of Fabius are the one thing needed to 
ensure Socialism, Women’s Rights and all the rest of 
his touching propaganda. Let him continue to 
believe so, by all means. But let him not imagine that, 
by writing dramatic representations of men and women 
as (perhaps) they ought to be he is so far advancing his 
cause as to make any one believe in the possibility of 
his characters. In a word, let him write no more 
plays-with-a-purpose. Let him not be beguiled by Mr. 
Archer’s contempt for ‘‘ You Never Can Tell” and 
perfervid admiration of ‘‘Candida.” Mr. Shaw, as 
every one knows, is a man of inexhaustible wit 
and humour. Such qualities Mr. Archer is always 
ready to recognise in any writer, but he is never quite able 
to love them. He would rather see a man trying to be 
serious than succeeding in being funny. Extravagance 
and excess frighten him. He sees in them the constant 
menace tothe talent of hisfriend, Mr. Shaw, and, like a hen 
witha duckling, he is never free from the stress of nervous 
anxiety. But let him cease to recall Mr. Shaw from 
the pond of farcical comedy.’ The critic’s aim should be 
to encourage every writer to do what he can do best, 
what is most natural to him; not to implore him to 
persist in tasks which (be they never so superior) he will 
never accomplish. To every artist that form of art to 
which his own talent is best suited should seem the 
highest form of art. It is curious how often the artist 
is ignorant of his own true bent. To teach him his own 
true bent is the only service a critic can render him. 
Mr. Shaw has all the qualities which go to the writing 
of good farces. He may try, and try again, to be 
serious, but his nationality will always prevent him 
from succeeding in the attempt. When he writes 
seriously, he is always Paddy malgré luz. A man should 
never be himself-despite-himself. He should be himself 
simply. I hope that in future Mr. Shaw will be Paddy, 
and leave the rest to chance. If he will do that, he has 
a great future in English drama. Max BEERBOHM. 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—XI. 


}* the course of 1895 we had occasion to comment on 
the Norwich Union Life Office. We said, among 
other things, that ‘‘ we cannot recommend any one to 
try Norwich if he should be seeking an insurance 
investment;” we commented adversely on the expenses 
being 20 per cent. of the premiums, on the maintenance 
of five expensive branches in London alone, on the 
actual state of affairs being laughably inconsistent 
with the boast of “rigid economy” to be found in the 
prospectus, on the microscopical increase of the total 
premium income in spite of a very large new business, 
and on sundry other matters all tending to the con- 
clusion that insurers would do better to take their 
policies elsewhere. The whole of these statements 
were, as far as we can see, strictly correct. Since 
24 August, 1895, we have not, so far as we can 
remember, had occasion to comment on the Norwich 
Union; but in the ordinary routine of business our 
business manager applied to this society, as to other 
companies, for an advertisement, and we had the 
pleasure of receiving the following remarkable letter :— 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, Norwich, 

30 April, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—Your letter. of veut inst. asking for an 
advertisement has been handed to me. I presume that 


in. writing us you have been unaware that during 
recent years the ‘‘ Saturday Review” has lent itself to 
attacks upon this: Society which are as unaccountable 
as they are unfair and: misleading, and are clearly 
marked by an animus on. the part of the writer which 
neither we nor those who have communicated with us 
We have not 


on the subject are. able to understand. 
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viously taken any notice of the matter, as we 
believe that a journal, however influential, which allows 
its columns to be used in the manner indicated, must 
cease, sooner or later, to command respect. It is 
hardly, however, to be expected that we should, in the 
circumstances, respond to your invitation to advertise 
in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.”—Yours faithfully, 

. J. W. Deucnar, 
Secretary and Actuary. 

If Mr. Deuchar had informed us in 1895 that our 
statements in regard to his Society were incorrect or 
that our advice to policy-holders, to the effect that they 
could insure elsewhere to better advantage was bad, we 
would gladly have published his correction, and had our 
statements been proved erroneous we would have given 
full publicity to our mistakes, had such existed. 

That our advice to avoid the Norwich Union—which 
was given in 1895—was sound, is proved by the valuation 
which has just been published in the official returns of 
the Board of Trade. The bonuses, which on the old 
basis yielded, as we showed, quite unattractive results, 
have been reduced to the extent of about 10 per cent., 
while the provision for expenses has grown steadily less 
in each of the last three valuation periods. The per- 
centage of the premium income set aside for future 
expenses and profits, and the percentage actually ex- 
pended, compare as follows :-— 

1896 1891 1886 


Expenditure provided for ...... 
Expenditure incurred ......... 


This difference is one of the principal sources of profit, 
and is seen to be steadily on the decrease. We have 
looked carefully into the amount of whole-life and 
endowment assurance that could be obtained in the 
Norwich Union for a premium of £10 a year, and have 
compared it with the amount that may be obtained 
under similar policies for a similar premium at similar 
ages from other offices, but we are unable to find a 
single policy that gives such good results from the 
Norwich Union as can be obtained elsewhere. A 
comparison of its non-participating whole-life and 
endowment assurance rates shows that these policies 
also may be obtained at lower rates elsewhere. 

The same remark applies to the Society’s immediate 
annuities, and we can therefore repeat the opinion we 
formerly expressed, that insurers can do better at every 
age, and for all kinds of polices, than goto the Norwich 
Union Life Assurance Society. In making this state- 
ment, we give it a wider expression than we did 
formerly, and apply it not merely to participating 
endowment assurance, but to insurance of all kinds, 
and our opinion is even more emphatic than it was in 
1895, in consequence of the unsatisfactory valuation 
returns made by the Society in the interval. 


THE OPERA. 


OVENT GARDEN has at last, if I may be allowed 
to use so violent a phrase for the sake of its point, 
justified its existence by the production of the most 
completely beautiful performance of ‘‘ Orfeo” that can 
be conceived. For once there was absolutely no con- 
sideration allowed for the public, and the public showed 
its appreciation of the fact by leaving at the end of the 
second act in shoals. Whoever was responsible for 
the stage management, he has my most cordial con- 
gratulations. He proved, among other things, that 
which I have taken the trouble to maintain on too many 
occasions in the past, that if you only apply Wagnerian 
treatment to the really dramatic writings of the elder 
masters, Gluck and Mozart for example, you will find 
the result worth more than all your pains. Wagner, 
supposing that he had a very particular. mission to 
destroy opera, and to substitute in its place a rational 
music-drama, was far too egotistic to discover that, as 
a matter of fact, he was doing nothing more significant 
than rearranging terms which, by the lapse of time, had 
been permitted to grow loose, flabby and vague. His 
interest was so far concentrated in himself that he 
scarcely perceived the service he was doing to his pre- 
decessors, and imagined all the time that he was pro- 
ducing a new operatic ideal. Had he devoted himself 
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to applying that ideal to the’ great work of those pre-" 


' lovely second act of the Elysian Fields. 


decessors, he would have stultified his own theories, 
but luckily the oppression of prophecy rests only upon 


the prophet himself, and there are many others who, © 


following in the trail of the prophet, can apply his 
utterances in a manner of which he had never dreamed. 
So it was at Covent Garden on Wednesday, when the 
exceedingly Wagnerian stage manager gave us that 
Trees were 
everywhere, softly accepting and returning the moon- 
light. There was no blatant effect. The whole chorus 
had been trained to move with exquisite grace and 


feeling, if a little formally perhaps—how can you make 


choruses individually charming ?—and when the exquisite 
music was added to this scenic effect, the general 
result was little short of overpowering. One of 
the cleverest and most thoughtful critics now dis-. 
cussing music in this country has made the curious. 
objection that the scene was not lighted sufficiently ;. 
but surely the whole significance of the matter lay in 


the point that the subdued light was exactly propor- - 


tioned to the exquisite remoteness. of the music. That 
wonderful D minor flute solo, representing the ‘* wan- 
dering spirit” was given for the first time to my re- 
membrance at Covent Garden in this particular act. 
It is impossible to listen to this magnificent music, 
especially if interpreted under such conditions, without 
recalling Berlioz and his fine appreciation of the work. 


I have to recall from memory his words : ‘‘ La mélodie:. 


de Gluck est congue de telle sorte que la flute se préte 
a tous les mouvements inquiets de cette douleur 
éternelle. C’est d’abord une voix a peine percep- 
tible ; puis elle gémit doucement, s’éléve au_ crt 
d’un coeur déchiré d’incurable blessures, et retombe 


peu peu au murmure chagrin d’une 4me 


signée . . . . quel poéte!” All that emotion, it 
seemed to me, was reproduced by the flute-player—his. 
name, I believe, is Mr. Griffiths—at Covent Garden on 
Wednesday. The thing was probably, from a com- 
mercial point of view, altogether absurd. Gluck wrote 
for the Queen of France, not for the Covent Garden 


public, and it does the management of the Opera infinite: 


credit that the artist and his Queen were considered. 
in this instance and not the public. I wonder, by the 
way, if Mr. Higgins or Mr. Neil Forsyth care about the: 
comparison of themselves to Marie Antoinette ; but, if 
they go on like this, bringing in their hands such 
splendidly artistic productions in place of mere catch-- 
penny operatic arrangements, their fate will be much 
the same. 

Miss Marie Brema has done many beautiful things. 
in the past, but her Orfeo is far and away the best 
thing she has ever done, better than her Briinnhilde of 
last week. She adopted a curiously restrained idea of 
the part, but she justified her choice with the most. 
complete success. She showed one that the restraint 
was due to a feeling forthe intense emotion which the: 
part contains rather than to any thought of under-- 
playing the character for the sake of contrast to- 
predecessors in its interpretation. The pantomime 
of the second act was perfectly conceived ; it was not 
statuesque, but it was wonderfully subtle in its actual 
expression of real living emotion. Her singing of the- 
famous ‘‘ Che faro”—I forget the first words of the 
French version which, to be quite accurate, she gave 
us—was also a most poignant musical utterance. 
Would that words were possible to describe the con- 
tinuity of her charm—how she moved, sang, and ex- 
pressed herself thus sweetly, thus tragically, thus. 
plangently! Her Euridice was Miss Suzanne Adams, 
who is the only exponent of the part I have ever heard 
who was quite satisfactory, and who did justice to the: 
music provided for her. 

We have also had a singularly fine performance of 
‘* Tristan,” with Jean de Reszke and Madame Nordica 
in the principal parts. Madame Nordica, perhaps, 
failed a little in the expression of utter abandonment 


‘which Isolde was created by Wagner to show ; but, in 


the sweetness and tenderness of the second act ‘she was 
extremely good. De Reszke, of course, only repeated 
an old success; but such repetitions are too rare in a. 


world which clamours for beauty, and seldom receives 


it. The same pair of artists appeared on Wednesday in. 
‘* Lohengrin,” and here Madame Nordica was com 
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pletely successful. 
ago at Bayreuth, on an occasion when she electrified 


musical Germany, and I. thought on Wednesday that © 


time had even sweetened that memorable performance. 
Jean de Reszke’s Lohengrin was sung not quite so 
strongly as, usual; but its coherence, its consistence, 
its splendid romance were as insistent as ever. M. Saleza 
has also appeared as Don José in ‘‘ Carmen” and made 


a big impression by his fine singing : and very vigorous — 


acting. Madame Eames has given us once more the 
beautiful Juliette who.is not the real Juliette, and, in a 


word, I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for having — 
- alone, and I shall hope to return to its consideration. 
The committee would have done well to turn painting 


been quite unable to discover great matter for blame. . 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART 
AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


HIS exhibition, apart from the fact that it contains 


many fine pictures, has an importance in various — 


ways for the moment. These secondary points are (1) 
Methods of exhibition ; (2) the bringing over of forei 

painters ; (3) the grouping of forces and schools ; G) 
the importance given to other graphic arts than that of 
painting. Under all these heads it will have its effect, 
will make an impact on the conduct of exhibitions in 


the future ; and I will deal with its character under 


these heads shortly, before treating a much graver 
question, namely, What does this exhibition, so far as 
it gives a review of the activity of painters since the 
sixties, spell for the history of art? First, then, the 
more political questions. 

1) The rooms are delightfully spacious and airy, 
hung with a pleasant grey-green canvas, well lighted, 
with a light scientifically tempered and screened, as in 
all exhibitions organized by Mr. Whistler. The increase 
in physical comfort puts the spectator in a frame of 
mind in which he is agreeably disposed towards what is 
offered to his sight. It is like sitting down toa well- 
appointed meal in a pleasantly lit room, instead of 
bivouacing in a glare infested with midges. Moreover, 
the quantity of the repast is no more than can be 
pleasantly faced. Here praise must check. Even in 
these three galleries, stocked from so wide a field, there 


is far too much rubbish; there is a double, instead of. 


the single line that should be aimed at; indeed it -has 


only been possible to hang the President’s pictures” 


thoroughly well. 

(2) The ‘‘international” part of the show i is, naturally. 
enough, a very up-and-down affair. The Scotchmen, 
who have been its main organizers, give their return 
party to the foreigners who have shown them hospitality 


at the Champ de Mars and Munich. The result is a. 


scratch gathering, pieced out in some cases by lendings 
from dealers and private owners. The committee has 
been further handicapped by the expense of importing 
foreign pictures. In all this they will learn from a 
year’s experience, and I suggest that a better plan is 
to have one or two guests each time, thoroughly well 
seen to and represented. Little is gained, for example, 
by showing a study or two by a painter like Puvis de 
Chavannes. It gives no idea of the man to those who 
don’t know his monuments. These it is impossible to 


show, but a representative group of studies for them,. 


like those shown two years ago in Paris, would be worth 
exhibiting. Then the committee, in spite of its obliga- 
tions to return hospitality, must be more cautious in its 
invitations to Germany. Some of these eminent men 
would be more discreetly represented in black and 
white, or even by written descriptions of their ideas. 

(3) It is natural that, there should be a great deal 
of Glasgow, but there is rather too much, and Glasgow 
cannot be said to make a very good show. Mr. 
Guthrie has had a heavy time with two Scots 
Worthies; Mr. Lavery, not grappling so close, comes 
off better, and Mr. Walton in a carefully drawn 
portrait; Mr. Macgregor also has a rough-hewn land- 
scape of. some nobility ; but a movement that appealed 
to us all at first by its spirited assertion of one element 
in the art of painting, presumes too much upon that 
one feature, and essays to carry on the art on too small 
a capital. Of individuals outside of this group, Mr.. 
Muhrman makes an excellent show; and there is an 
interesting set of drawings by Mr. Crawhall, the original 
of Mr. Nicholson’s ingenious art. ‘Englishmen, with 
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I remember her as Elsa a few years: 
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the exception of Mr. Furse, Mr. James Charles, and 
a few more, are not represented. The exact de- 
scription of the exhibition, then, would be the Glas- 
gow-American-Champ-de-Mars Supplement to the 
Academy, New Gallery and New English Art Club. I do 
not quarrel with this; it depends on causes in the 
pena grouping of artists, but the fact may be noted 
or clearness sake. 

(4) The section of drawings, lithographs, wood- 
prints and etchings is very interesting. There are 
enormous gaps and odd inclusions, but there is enough 
to make an exhibition of importance in this section 


out of one of their big rooms, and arrange a selection 
of these works so that they could be comfortably seen. 

_So much then for the questions of more passing 
interest raised by the show. But the inclusion of two 
pictures by Manet, and some early work of Mr. 
Whistler’s, alongside of later fashions in painting, 
appears to me to demonstrate a really significant fact. 
This, namely, that there was present in the art of the 
sixties something that has been lost since then—lost in 
the development of these men themselves, and in what 
has seemed of living interest and attraction to their 
followers, and to other schools of the last three 
decades. This something that has gone out of painting 
is the sculpturesque sense of form, the grasp of a solid 
world of things in the round, and with it a solid hand- 
some substance is the paint, the picture-stuff itself. 
Without this painting may have a hundred charms, but 
ceases to be a male art, and cannot be a public art, an 
art for monuments. A glance at Manet’s Musiciens 
Ambulants will show what I mean. Beside it every- 
thing else in its gallery looks thin, flat, uncertain, and 
void of substance. These figures are planted in their 
places with a certainty of the main matters of their 
existence that sweeps aside all small interferences of 
lighting, modelling, atmosphere, and provides a-resist- 
ance to the eye commensurable with the distance from 
which so large a work must be observed. But on a 
much smaller scale Mr. Whistler’s piano piece has the 
same solid modelling and rich substance. His Princesse 
du Pays de Porcelaine preserves something of this on a 
larger scale, though it invites attention rather to an 
exquisite map of Japanese-like colour. In the Rose Corder, 
that miracle of elegance and proud pose, the quality I 
speak of has been deliberately sacrificed ; modelling is 
reduced to its flattest terms, and we have the char- 
acteristic Whistlerian phantom, a beautiful creation, 
but something special—aside from the most vigorous 
species of painting, a feminine reading of one picture by 
Velazquez. A corresponding change took place in 
Manet’s painting by a quite different track. He became 
interested in problems of out-of-door illumination, the 
reduction of shadows to their most aerial terms, and a 
kind of painting thus began with him that radiated into 
Monet and half-a-dozen modern styles. The same 
infection of that time set Mr. Watts, with all his love of 
sculpturesque form, to dabbling in effects of irri- 
descence, for those who condemn the ‘‘ impressionists ” 
from under his banner, forget that no one has been more 
experimental, and has more nearly risked dissolution in 
this direction, than the painter in question. 

For nearly thirty years then all that has been inter- 
esting and vital in painting has been exercised away 
from the male side of sculpturesque form, and the result 
is that the art in the hands of the followers is in a state 
of decadence. I had the opportunity last year at 
Venice of directly comparing the same sort of modern 
international exhibition, minus the masters I have men- 
tioned, with the supreme painting of the School of 
San Rocco. The result was more shocking than it was 
pleasant to realise. There, of course, in Tintoretto, 
was the master who had wrought into one tissue the 
Florentine tradition of drawing and the Venetian of 
painting, and who held within himself unspecialised 
Rembrandt, Rubens and Velazquez. In Manet, 
whom I take as a standard at Knightsbridge, we have 
a painter who, no more than Delacroix, ever came 
under that final master, and a painter limited artis- 
tically in several respects, but what he had learned of 
grand art is enough to point the moral here. 

At this point I will insert, for what it may be worth, 
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the experience of a susceptible modern in three visits, at 
intervals, to the School of San Rocco. My first visit 
to Italy was paid in a state of mind which I may de- 
scribe as a working, weék-day admiration for Cotman, 
and a Sunday adoration for Mr. (now Sir) Edward 
Burne-Jones. On that visit the strongest impression I 
received was from the frescoes of Mantegna at Padua, 
and in the Scuola itself I used to make the life of a 
friend a burden by arguing that every one ought to 
paint like Mantegna. On my way home Tintoretto 
caught me at the Brera Gallery in Milan, and my 
logic went to pieces, but Mantegna’s Dead Christ in 
the same gallery took me home half unconscious of 
the ruin. Then came a second visit when I was 
dazzled by the immediate interest of all the modern 
problems. I did homage therefore distantly, worshipped 
Tintoretto as one may at shrines of an ancient and im- 
possible religion, thinking that all actual transactions 
must be in terms of another art. This attitude was 
reinforced by the Universal Exhibition at Paris on the 
way home, and the excitement of what I there saw 
from the hands of Besnard, Carriére, Cazin, Raffaelli, 
&c., was written thereafter in the views I began to 
inflict on the surprised public of the ‘‘ Spectator.” 
Then followed a disengaging from the rest of such 
prime contemporary forces as Whistler, Manet, Degas, 
Legros, Daumier, Millet, Puvis, Rossetti, Watts. I 
saw Rembrandt at Amsterdam, and Velazquez at 
Madrid. Then I went back last spring to see the man 
about whom these two last, the fathers of the moderns, 
had been talking, each in his special fashion. 

This digression may explain why it it is that I found 
it difficult then, and find it difficult now, to be perfectly 
fair to the Glasgow School. Some critic in an earlier 
state of development must sing its praises, as I did on 
its first appearance. Let metry to recover the point of 
view. As against the sculpturesque element in paint- 
ing there must always be an antagonism from the 
element that makes painting a different art from 
sculpture, that is, the opposition of colours compared 
stde by side in the flat. Manet made a sacrifice of half- 
tones to keep this, and this was the side of painting 
on which Mr. Whistler specialised, with an almost 
unheard of sensibility to colour harmony. The Glasgow 
School was a demonstration to a wicked world of this 
neglected virtue, of painting as only this; it was an 
insistence in coarser terms, and, if the truth must be 
told, an attempt to paint without an adequate system 
of drawing. What | mean is illustrated by a comparison 
of Mr. Lavery’s brilliant portrait of himself and his little 
girl with the ‘‘ Princesse” of Mr. Whistler. Mr. Lavery 
has unusual sensibility to colour, and a conception of 
how a picture should be blocked out in its main masses 
as a colour effect. He has studied the delicious quality 
of Mr. Whistler’s paint, and arrives at an approximation 
to that. But compare his drawing of a hand with 
that in his original. He has copied only the hints of 
mannerism ; the hand is two or three touches of agree- 
able paint—it is not constructed. The moral is that 
this was too specialised an art to learn the A B C from ; 
that mastery, and the picture pretends to no less, can- 
not be come at so easily. Here, then, is the view I 
must take of the present state of the school, though I 
am aware that a large part of Europe disagrees 
with me. 

I will occupy a few lines with another subject, for 
some observations by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson printed 
in last week’s ‘‘ Outlook” seem to be to my address. 
He explains that he has been accused of injustice to 
the New English Art Club, and argues that out of the 
Academy two or three exhibitions as good or better 
could be arranged. That may be so, but, as far as I 
am concerned, it is not the point. Mr. Shannon would 
be shocked to be pitted against Mr. Watts, whom he 
regards as his master. As to M. Carolus Duran, 
who is an eminent stranger at the Academy like M. 
Degas at the New English, I must not discuss him with 
Mr. Stevenson, his pupil and admirer. [t would be 
too much like discussing a man’s father with him, 
an impious act. My point was not that the best men 
at the New English are better than the best at the 
Academy, but that for years past the best new men 
have been found out and distinguished, not by the 
Academy, but by the New English. At the Academy 
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they are overlooked in the absurd congestion, or snubbed, 
or so badly hung as to be invisible. They therefore 
do not send. I argued further that Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Orchardson have no representatives in the younger 
ranks at the Academy, and that whether or not Mr. 
Steer and Mr. Charles Shannon prove to be of the 
same stature, they would seem to be our only hope. 
Further, that the critics (I had Mr. Stevenson in my 
mind as the ablest among them) oddly enough single 
out these very men for depreciation. Even in the pre- 
sent argument he leaves out of account Mr. Shannon’s 
portrait and Mr. Steer’s landscape, to fall upon their 
less successful work. My conviction is that not to dis- 
tinguish Mr. Shannon’s art from the general run of 
painting to which Mr. Stevenson is so lenient will be 
comparable in the future, mutatis mutandis, to the error 
of our seniors over the art of Mr. Whistler. Messrs. 
Shannon and Steer have run through all the measles of 
modernity more successfully than their contemporaries, 
and may do something great. But that is a point on 
which I am not likely to convince him, the artists them- 
selves must do that, so we must be content to join 
forces in battering at the congested state of the 
Academy, which prevents either its own good men or 
the one or two outsiders comparable with them from 
being properly exhibited. D. S. M. 


VALEDICTORY. 


A> I lie here, helpless and disabled, or, at best, 
nailed by one foot to the floor like a doomed 
Strasburg goose, a sense of injury grows on me. For 
nearly four years—to be precise, since New Year 1895 
—I have been the slave of the theatre. It has tethered 
me to the mile radius of foul and sooty air which has 
its centre in the Strand, as a goat is tethered in the 
little circle of cropped and trampled grass that makes 
the meadow ashamed. Every week it clamours for its 
tale of written words ; so that I am like a man fighting 
a windmill: I have hardly time to stagger to my feet 
from the knock-down blow of one sail, when the next 
strikes me down. Now I ask, is it reasonable to 
expect me to spend my life in this way? For just 
consider my position. Do I receive any spontaneous 
recognition for the prodigies of skill and industry I 
lavish on an unworthy institution and a stupid public ? 
Not a bit of it: half my time is spent in telling people 
what a clever man I am. It is no use merely doing 
clever things in England. The English do not know 
what to think until they are coached, laboriously and 
insistently for years, in the proper and becoming 
opinion. For ten years past, with an unprecedented 
pertinacity and obstination, I have been dinning into 
the public head that I am an extraordinarily witty, 
brilliant, and clever man. That is now part of the 
public opinion of England; and no power in heaven 
or on earth will ever changeit. I may dodder and dote ; 
I may potboil and platitudinise ; I may become the butt 
and chopping-block of all the bright, original spirits of 
the rising generation’; but my reputation shall not 
suffer: it is built up fast and solid, like Shakespear’s, 
on an impregnable basis of dogmatic reiteration. 
Unfortunately, the building process has been a most 
painful one to me, because am congenitally an 
extremely modest man. Shyness is the form my vanity 
and self-consciousness take by nature. It is humiliating, 
too, after making the most dazzling displays of profes- 
sional ability, to have to tell people how clever it all is. 
Besides, they get so tired of it, that finally, without 
dreaming of disputing the alleged brilliancy, they begin 
to detest it. I sometimes get quite frantic letters from 
people who feel that they cannot stand me any longer. 
en there are the managers. Are they grateful ? 
No: they are simply forbearing. Instead of looking up 
to meas theit guide, philosopher and friend, they regard 
me merely as the author of a series of weekly outrages 
on their profession and their privacy. Worse than the 
managers are the Shakespeareans. When I began 
to write, William was a divinity and a bore. Now he 
is a fellow-cteature; and his plays have reached an 
unprecedented pitch of popularity. And yet his 
worshippers overwhelm my name with insult. — ; 
These circumstatices will not bear thinking of. 1 
have never had'titme to think of them before ; but now 
I have nothing else to do. When a man of normal 
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habits is ill, everyone hastens to assure him that he is 
going to recover. When a Vegetarian is ill (which fortu- 
nately very seldom happens), everyone assures him 
that he is going to die, and that they told him so, and 
that it serves him right. They implore him to take at 
least a little gravy, so as to give himself a chance of 
lasting out the night. They tell him awful stories of 
cases just like his own which ended fatally after in- 
describable torments ; and when he tremblingly inquires 
whether the victims were not hardened meat-eaters, they 
tell him he must not talk, as it is not good forhim. Ten 
times a day I am compelled to reflect on my past life, 
and on the limited prospect of three weeks or so of 
lingering moribundity which is held up to me as my 
probable future, with the intensity of a-drowning man. 
And I can never justify to myself the spending of four 
years on dramatic criticism. I have sworn an oath to 
endure no more of it. Never again will I cross the 
threshold of a theatre. The subject is exhausted ; and 
so am I, 

Still, the gaiety of nations must not be eclipsed. 
The long string of beautiful ladies who are at present 
in the square without, awaiting, under the supervision 
of two gallant policemen, their turn at my bedside, 
must be reassured when they protest, as they will, that 
the light of their life will go out if my dramatic articles 
cease. To each of them I will present the flower left 
by her predecessor, and assure her that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. The 
younger generation is knocking at the door; and as I 
open it there steps spritely in the incomparable Max. 

For the rest, let Max speak for himself. I am off 
duty for ever, and am going to sleep. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“THE week opened badly on the Stock Exchange, 
under the depressing influence of certain vague 
rumours with regard to a speech made by Lord Salis- 
bury at the Central Institute of Bankers. The speech 
was not reported, but from the statements that leaked 
out it appears to have been extremely pessimistic in 
tone, and in the present nervous condition of the 
market the vague reports caused a decided set back in 
values all round. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birming- 
ham was not noticed at first, but the great excitement 
it caused in the various European capitals drew atten- 
tion to its extraordinary character, and this came as,an 
additional wet blanket on a market which last week 
had begun to show signs of warming into activity 
again. Then rumours of difficulties in West Africa 
began to go round, and the ‘‘bears” took full ad- 
vantage of the general uneasiness to bang shares 
in every department. Lord Salisbury, however, by his 
speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday, in some 
degree comforted the market, reassuring reports as to 
the progress of the West African negotiations were 
circulated, Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances were set down 
as a mere attempt to assert his importance and to go 
one better than his chief, and in the absence of any 
further news of importance from the seat of war prices 
began to recover on Wednesday in most descriptions. 
On Thursday all the markets were dull again, but there 
were no decided movements in any direction. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s death, though of course it had no direct effect, 
accentuated the gloom of the markets. 


The Bank Rate remains unchanged at 4 per cent., 
and the position of the Bank, as shown by the weekly 
statement, is stronger than ever. During the week 
41,384,000 gold arrived from abroad, the total increase 
in the reserve amounting to 41,628,000. The Market 
has repaid to the Bank a large part of the money it had 
borrowed, and ‘‘ other securities” are £1,465,000 less 
than last week. The proportion of reserve to liabilities 
has risen 2°83, and now stands at 46°10 per cent., which 
is the highest point reached during the past three 
months. 


Home Railways have been adversely affected by 
political fears, though they have improved since the 
beginning of the week. The traffic returns of the week 
have been favourable, the North Eastern showing.an 
increase 4726, North British of £3910, and the 
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Great Central, Midland, Great Northern and North 
Western of upwards of £3000 each. The South Wales 
coal strike is still having serious results for the Great 
Western and South Western lines, the former showing 
a decrease for the week of £10,090 and the latter of 
4959. The Ordinary Stock in each case has fallen one 
point on the week. 


YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p. c. 
Great Northern ‘‘A”™*...... 4 10 oO 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 
Brighton Deferred............ 4 00 
Midland Deferred ........... sconce 86}...... 318 3 
Caledonian Deferred ......... 315 6 
North Eastern ............... $33 3 
North Western 196}...... 312 § 
Great Western ............... 169}...... 3 10 10 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 109}...... 3 10 Q 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 54 ...... 
Brighton Ordinary............ OF ...... 3.10 3. 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... I1Qh...... 3 611 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 6 6 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}}...... re 3 5 10 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 
South Western Ordinary... ...... 2244...... 
Midland Preferred ............ 219 8 
Great Eastern............. T1Q4...... 218 6 
Metropolitan ...... .....+ 1314...... 217 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... 


There has been some activity in Great Central Stocks 
in view of the opening of the London extension for 
goods traffic at the end of next month, but the pros- 
pects of the Company scarcely warrant any improve- 
ment in the quotations. It is well known that the 
new works have cost much more than was originally 
contemplated, the actual outlay exceeding the estimated 
outlay by over 44,000,000. The estimated increase of 
earnings from the extension of the line, including the 
earnings on the Metropolitan, was 41,500,000, but it 
is extremely improbable that this increase will be 
realised for several years, whereas the capital charges 
have already been increased very considerably. The 
Ordinary stocks of the Company, as well as the Pre- 
ferred and Deferred Ordinary, are not likely to benefit 
for a very long time by the extension of the line. 


The position of the Great Central at present is as 
follows: The result of the expenditure on the new 
works incurred to date, and that which will be neces- 
sary before they are completed will be to increase the 
interest charges on the Debenture and Preference stocks 
to 41,700,000 per annum,.or nearly £500,000 more 
than the charges on this account in 1897. To meet the 
payments to the Metropolitan Railway, the loss of the 
bonus formerly paid by the Great Northern and certain 
other outlays, another £300,000 will have to be found, 
making a total of £800,000 per annum more than in 
1897. In that year, the proportion of net income to 
gross revenue was 43 per cent.; but assuming that 
under the new conditions it is as much as 45 per cent., 
the total increase in the gross earnings of the through 
line will have to be not less than 41,600,000 in order to 
pay the Debenture and Preference interest alone. From 
this it follows that even if the favourable estimate of 
increased revenue put forward in the prospectus is 
realised at the beginning, there will still be a deficiency 
in the net income required to pay the fixed charges, 
and the ordinary stocks will have to wait a long time 
before they receive a dividend. 


In reality the increased earnings of the new Great Cen- 
tral line are not likely to be more than 41,000,000 in the 
first twelve months, and many well-informed people place 
the gross increase at a much smaller figure. -With 
an increase of 41,000,000 the increase of net revenue 
would be, allowing 55 per cent. for working expenses, 
450,000. Deducting £200,000 for payments to the 
Metropolitan, the loss.of the Great Northern bonus 
and payments to the latter Company, £250,000 is Jeft 
to meet the increase in the fixed charges. This, taking 
only the capital outlay to 30 June, 1898, cannot be 


muuch less than £400,000 for the next twelve months. 
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It seems likely, therefore, that the dividend on the 1894 
five per cent. Preference Stock, which will be the first 
to suffer, will have to be passed altogether at the end 
of 1898, and this possibility scarcely seems sufficiently 
discounted at its present price of about 1o5}. Of 
course all these calculations may be upset by an un- 
expected and extraordinary improvement in the business 
of the Great Central when the new line is opened, but 
in view of the vigorous efforts being made by the Great 
Northern Company to meet its prospective rival, such 
an improvement is not probable. 


The war drags slowly on, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, the protraction of hostilities has had an adverse 
effect on American securities. The anticipation of a 
speedy termination to the war, as we showed last 
week, had brought the value of American railway 
stocks very nearly to the ante-war level; now that 
Admiral Sampson finds so much difficulty in bringing 
the Spanish fleet to action, although it has succeeded 
in crossing the Atlantic, and since it is clear that the 
conquest of Cuba, as well as of the Philippines, is not to 
be achieved by means of the naval forces alone, the end 
of the war seems indefinitely postponed, and prices 
during the week have sagged away. Should a de- 
cisive action between the fleets come to pass a sharp 
move upwards in American rails may be anticipated, 
and in the excitement they will probably go above 
ante-war prices. Then will be the time for the 
speculator to sell, for the values will then be quite 
fictitious. America is a rich country, but a war ex- 
penditure of a million dollars a day cannot fail to have 
its effect. Whilst the war is proceeding business may 
be brisk. When it is at an end the currency question 
will be still more grave, and along with the tariff 
legislation will seriously affect American trade. 


Net Yre_p oF AMERICAN RAILways. 


Dividends Price Yield 

Company. paid 1897 18 May a. 

. 

Pennsylvania ($50) ......... 586 ...... 4 411 
Atchison Adjustment......... 65} 4 11 II 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.P. 5 ...... 49 0 
Denver Preference............ QTE 4 4-7 
New York Central............ | $2 
Southern Preference ......... 3 611 


The Industrial Market has been featureless and dull 
through the week, though on Wednesday a slightly 
better feeling was apparent. There have been consider- 
able dealings in British Tea Table shares of late, heavy 
bear sales having been effected. The reason for this 
deal became apparent on Tuesday, when a dividend of 
only 10 per cent. per annum was announced. In the 
middle of April the shares stood at 2}, but they have 
now fallen to 2}, and the fortunate ‘‘ bears” who knew 
what was going to happen have made a nice profit, 
many thousands of shares having been put upon the 
market. It would be just as well if, at the next meeting 
of the Company, the shareholders were to make some 
inquiries into these little transactions. Evidently a 
number of dealers have known approximately. what 
dividend was going to be paid for some time past, and 
some one with inside knowledge has presumably 
benefited as well as the dealers. Until the matter is 
cleared up, investors will do well to fight shy of shares 
with regard to which such curious things may happen. 
The Lipton settlement is fixed for 2 June, but the 
announcement has caused little change in the premium, 
which remains at about %. Apparently the ‘‘ bears” 
have succeeded in getting out, although some of them 
may still have to buy before the special settlement, and 
then there may be a slight move upwards. 


We learn that another monster hotel is shortly to be 
erected on the Embankment, not a thousand yards away 
from the Hotel Cecil. The project is one which needs 
courage. The Savoy dividend is not all that it should 
be, and the Cecil has had to pass its Preference dividend 
this year, although both hotels are well managed and 
are doing a large business. The fact is that although 
the habit of living and eating in hotels and restaurants 
' is growing upon the English people, the monster 
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establishments have a very serious competition to face 
in the numerous smaller hotels and restaurants that 
provide excellent fare at much lower prices than the bi 
places can afford to charge. Such a one is the Hétel 
Dieudonné in Ryder Street, where under the very 
capable management of Mr. Guffanti, luncheons and 


dinner served with extreme elegance and prepared] 


with the greatest care are provided at a very moderate 
tariff. The hotel has recently been enlarged and re- 
decorated, and is now no mean rival to many bigger and 
better-known resorts. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yiela 
Company. 1897. Price r cent. 
Per cent. 18 May. & 
10 4 8 6 
Bovril Deferred............ Sone 2 - 8 oo 
Do. Ordinary ......... I 
Mazawattee Tea ....... 16 4 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9... 6G 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17} ... 37 § 14.9 
National Telephone(£5) 6... 53 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(') ... I 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) 6... 5 a 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 2 - 
Savoy Hotel (#10) ...... 7 16 - 413 € 
Spiers & Pond (£10) IO... =. - 410 10 
Harrod’s Stores ......... BO ave 44 - 4 810 
Swan & Edgar ............ a 1} - 4 810 
Bryant & May (£5) ... 174 . 18 wg 413 6 
Jones & Higgins ......... ... 2 £485 
J. & P. Coats(Z10) ... 20... 58 


(') Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


Electric Light shares have always been favourites with 
investors, but for the past two or three months they 
have been less inquired after, and prices are at a much 
more favourable level than they were in February last. 
The cheapest electric light shares, as the table below 
shows, are those of the St. James’s and Pall Mall Com- 
pany, which are run closely by City of London shares. 
Competition by local authorities has been the depressing 
influence in the case of this group, in addition to the 
general uneasiness of the markets. But the Companies 
have it in their own hands to render such competition 
improbable. By reducing the charge per unit and pro- 
viding an efficient supply they will not only prevent local 
authorities from interfering, but will increase their own 
business. In any case, however, it is necessary for the 
Companies to accumulate substantial reserve funds. 
Other things being equal that Company with the biggest 
reserve will be the safest and most profitable in the long 
run. Those undertakings which have little or no reserve 
may one day find themselves in the same position as 
that of the London Tramway Companies to-day. 


oF E.ectric ComPpaANIEs. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield. 

1897. I9May. £ 5s. 
St. James’s and Pall Mall (£5) 14} ... 164 ... 4 6 0 
City of London (#10) ............ 10 wi 4 
Notting Hill (£10) 6 4 
Charing Cross and Strand(£5) 7 ... 135 ... 2 11 10 


The Mining Market has been very dull, and, though 
ptices have in many cases fallen back, changes on the 
whole have been slight, considering the almost total 
absence of buyers. Rand Mines, which are the best 
index of the state of the Kaffir Market, have dropped 
to 28}, 14 lower than at the mid-monthly Settlement. 
As the carry-over in mines begins on Monday, there 
is not likely to be much improvement now until 
after the next Settlement, though any favourable news 
from the Transvaal would probably cause a smart up- 
ward movement during the next account. The water 
difficulty is still a very serious one, the fall of rain in 
Johannesburg having been very slight. The May Con- 
solidated has already had to shut down for want of 
water, and it is quite likely that a number of other 
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mines will have to follow suit. The Rand Mines group 
is better off than the rest, and all its subsidiaries will 
be able to pull through. The confidence of the big 
financial houses in the progress of the industry is shown 
by the fact that several new deep-level flotations are 
now being talked about. The Robinson Deep is under- 
stood to have done well last month, in spite of all 
difficulties, and when the first crushing is declared 
in June it will doubtless be an excellent one. 


EstimaTED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


OvutTcrRops. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 
Company. Dividends, 18 May. Mine. Net 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years. 
Henry Nourse (}) ...... 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10... 33 II 
Crown Reef (*) ......... 200... 128... 8 10 
Roodepoort United ... 50... 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 35 ... 10 8 
City and Suburban(®)... 15 5y'g 17 7 
May Consolidated ...... 6 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 34... 1§ 4 
Durban Rocdepoort... 80 ... 4 


(‘) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (*) 51} deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
(‘) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000. (°) £4 shares. (') £5 


shares. (°) Poorer North Reef Ore not taken into 

account. 
Deep LEVELS. 
Estimated Pri Life of ba 
ima rice, Li 

Company. Dividends. 18 May. Mine. Net. 

Yield. 

Per Cent Years. aot 

*Rose Deep 105 oe 3S 12 

*Nourse Deep GO 4B. 000-31 

*Bonanza.......... 108(°) ... 44 mt 

*Village Main Reef(*) ...... TS ave 13.006 6 

*Geldenhuis Deep............ 70(8) ... 7}... 23... 6 

*Simmer and Jack............ 44(°)... 359(°) 30 5 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
4?) Started crushing with 40 stamps on6 April. (*) Owns 
24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value £36,000, 
and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Calculated on actual! 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
‘value £200,000, allowed for in estimate. (°) £5 shares. 


Westralians have not yet emerged from the state of 
utter stagnation into which they have fallen since 
Mr. Bottomley knocked the bottom out of the market. 
_A few small buying orders come over from Adelaide 
now and then, but at present the public holds 
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steadily aloof from all things Westralian, and espe- 
cially the Bottomley group are in the lowest of low 
water. In the British Columbian market there is 
scarcely more activity. British Americas have fallen to 
16s. gd. in spite of the purchase of the Le Roi mine at a 
much lower price than the one originally suggested. 
The general opinion seems to be that this property 
would not have been sold at all, still less at the price 
which has been paid for it, if its owners had not known 
that it was impossible to maintain its previous returns. 
It is even distinctly asserted in some quarters that 
recent developments have only exposed ore of much 
lower grade than that which has made the mine 
famous. 
NEW ISSUES. 


ILFORD DRY PLATES. 


Every photographer, amateur and professional, knows 
the Ilford dry plates, and in the general rage for 
company promoting it is surprising that the Britannia 
Works Company, Limited, has not made its appearance 
sooner. The capital of the new Company is £380,000 
in 190,000 Cumulative 6 per cent. Preference shares and 
190,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. Of these 60,000 
Preference and 60,000 Ordinary shares are taken in part 
payment of the purchase money, and the balance of 
both classes of shares are now issued at par. The 
Company takes over the business, carried on since 1891 
by a private company, of the Britannia Works, Limited, 
manufacturers of the well-known Ilford dry plates, films 
and photographic papers. The profits are given in full 
and for each separate year for the past six years, and 
have regularly increased from £32,000 a year in 1892 
to £47,000 in 1897, the average annual profits being 
£46,000. This will pay the interest on the Preference 
shares, 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, and still 
leave a balance of £16,000 for direction expenses and 
reserve. The purchase price is £380,000, the cash, 
stock-in-trade, book debts and Metropolitan stock taken 
over providing ample working capital. The directorate, 
which includes the Earl of Crawford, Kt., F.R.S., 
Major-General Blake, and Edward B. Knobel, F.R.A.S., 
Thomas Hughes and John Howson, directors of the old 
Company, is a strong one, and the services of the 
previous management will be assured for five years. 
This flotation seems one of the most promising in- 
dustrial investments that has been placed before the 
public for some time, and the moderate capital, along 
with the issue of the shares at par, should attract the 
favourable notice of investors. We shall be surprised 
if both the Ordinary and Preference shares do not go 
immediately to a substantial premium. The list opened 
yesterday and will close on Monday. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOODS (JARRAH) LIMITED. 


Australian Hardwoods (Jarrah), Limited, is formed 
with a capital of £250,000 in 150,000 six per cent. 
Preference and 100,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, to 
take over about seventy-four square miles of Jarrah 
forest in the Murray district of Western Australia. 
The purchase price is fixed at £150,000, the whole of 
the Ordinary shares being taken in part payment, so 
that the present issue is of £150,000 six per cent. 
Preference shares. It is proposed to erect at once the 
necessary saw-mills, and since the property consists 
solely of Jarrah wood, which experience has shown to 
be more valuable than Karri, the dividend on the 
Preference shares should be easily earned. When 
8 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares one- 
third of any remaining profits will be applied in 
payment of a further dividend on the Preference shares. 
We have already drawn attention to the excellent 
prospects of the Westralian timber industry, and the 
present undertaking, though not equal in value to 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Company or the Gill 
McDowell Company shortly to be floated, seems likely 
to share in the prosperity of the industry. 


THE COAST DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Coast Development Company starts with a 
capital of £500,000, divided into 40,000 five per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares, and 60,000 Ordinary 
shares of £5 each, together with a debenture issue of 
£400,000, and is formed to take over the Clacton-on-Sea 
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and General Land Building and Investment Company, 
The Belle Steamers, the Clacton-on-Sea Pier, the 
Clacton-on-Sea Hall and Library, and the Walton-on- 
Naze Pier and Hotel Company. The first four Com- 
panies have been closely connected with the development 
of Clacton-on-Sea, and the new Company now proposes 
to carry on their work and extend it to other towns on 
the East Coast, such as Felixstowe and Southwold. 
The assets acquired from the old Companies are valued 
at £364,717, and the accountant’s certificate shows 
that the profits on the working of the former companies 
have steadily increased during the past three years. In 
1896-97 they amounted to nearly £18,000. For the 
present year the profits are estimated at £22,000, which 
does not leave much for depreciation, reserve and divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares, after the Debenture and 
Preference interest has been paid. It is not surprising 
that as an extra inducement’a free pass on the steam- 
boats is offered to every holder of £200 in Ordinary 
shares. On the whole the issue had better be left to 
the inhabitants of those seacoast towns whose interests 
it is intended to develop. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B. C. (Lampeter).—We do not advise a purchase of Great 
Central 1894 5 per cent. Preference Stock. See our remarks on 
the subject above. Grand Trunk 4 per cent. Guaranteed seems 
a good investment at the present price, since the interest this 
year is practically whe by last year’s results, and the first 
eighteen weeks of this year show a gross increase of £193,000 
over the combined system. 

OXxFORD.—Hold the shares you mention. The first output 
will probably be declared at the inning of July, and our 

rivate advices are to the effect that it will be very favourable. 

Je anticipate a very considerable rise in the value of the shares 
within the next two months. The property is acknowledged to 
be one of the most valuable in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
St. Margaret’s, Tottenham Lane, 
9 May, 1898. 

IR,—It is possible that Mr. Boosey would have 
enjoyed his triumph undisturbed had he confined 
himself to a general attack on critics. They do not 
constitute a definite body but are rather of a nebulous, 
elusive character, and as their functions are supposed 
to be to give advice where it is not wanted, and to 
distribute praise or blame where it is thought least to 
be deserved, outsiders are not likely to rush in to the 
defence. The real critic, too, not being the object of 
attack, no one would so fit the cap to his own head as to 
enter the lists in self-defence; by so doing he would 
at once proclaim himself a dealer in the ‘* generalities ” 
and ‘ flippancies” that cloak ignorance. The whole 
question of art criticism is an endless one, and in 
dismissing it I would merely venture to call to 
recollection the musical notes lately appearing in the 
** World,” signed by ‘‘G. B.S.” I hold them to be 
the finest musical criticism of the day, and, with all 
due respect to your paper, it was a grievous disappoint- 

ment to see that writer’s descent (!) to the stage. 

But as to his real grievance Mr. Boosey is quite 
wrong. No amount of girding at critics will make the 
‘*Gate of Life” a great work, and Mr. Boosey should 
not be cross because it was not at once accepted as such. 
For what are the probabilities of a new work proving 
a masterpiece? As a humble member for some years 
of the leading London choral society, I have carefully 
studied the long procession of new works brought out 
under the most favourable conditions. They have 
come to the hour of public birth; eager friends 
acclaimed them; lavish applause attended their 
entrance into musical life. But the list is a woful one 
of almost unredeemed failures. Nor is the experience 
searcély less ghastly anywhere else. Wherein, there- 
fore, is the ‘Gate of ‘Life” going to prove an 
exception? I brush aside any theoretical errors, for at 
this time of day rigid adherence to grammatical rules 
will not be an element of ‘salvation any more than the 
boldness with which such rules are broken will ensure 
the opposite fate. A work of genius is generally 
accompanied by grammatical accuracy, but the presence 
of this quality by itself is of no avail whatever. These 
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are mere truisms, but Mr. Boosey appears to ignore’ 
them and demand that we judge of Mr. Leoni’s work 
according to the intentions of the composer. This 
will not do at all. The ‘‘ Gate of Life” is cast into the 
arena, and it must stand or fall by the highest standard 
of art. It may be a fair musical cantata, suitable for 
provincial societies; it certainly is not a ‘‘ great” 
work. In what number are there traces of the impress 
of genius ? where is the lofty idea that grips hold of 
one, and compels the memory to retain it as a thing of 
beauty ? how far above ordinary uninspired music does 
the duet (soprano and tenor) rise? There is constant 
Straining after effect, but noise is the predominant 
feature of the louder, and ‘‘prettiness” of the softer 
parts. 

We all believe that Mr. Leoni will write better 
music, but his worst friends are those who would 
persuade him that in the ‘‘ Gate of Life” he has already 
produced a masterpiece. —Your obedient servant, 

JoseEpH TAFFs. 


THE IRISH AND THEIR ‘‘D——D SOULS.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvIEw. 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Adam Street, Strand. 

S1r,—In the course of some interesting notes in your 
last issue dealing with the influence of ‘‘ religion,” or, 
as you more correctly explain it, ‘‘ sectarian rivalry,” 
in Irish political affairs, you ascribe to O’Connell the 
saying, ‘‘ The Irish would have been free long ago if it 
had not been for their d d souls.” 

The expression referred to was used by John Mitchel, 
a Presbyterian in religion and in politics a convinced 
revolutionist, and was meant to convey that the Irish. 
people were too religious, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say too attached to the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, ever to make any serious attempt at 
revolution. He explains in chapter xviii. of his ‘‘ Jail 
Journal” why he came to that conclusion. He mentions 
that William Smith O’Brien, the leader of the abortive 
insurrection of the Young Irelanders, ascribed his 
failure to the hostile influence of the priests. ‘* He 
described to me,” writes Mitchel, ‘‘old grey-haired 
men coming up to him, with tears streaming down. 
their faces, telling him they would follow him so gladly 
to the world’s end—that they had long been praying for 
that day—and, God knows, it was not life they valued}; 
but there was his reverence, and he said that if they 
shed blood they would lose their immortal souls, and 
what could they do? .... So they slunk home to 
take care of their paltry old souls, and wait for the 
sheriff's bailiff to hunt them into the workhouse.” 

I do not express an opinion one way or the other on 
Mitchel’s judgment. I write simply in the interest of. 
historical accuracy.—Yours truly, 

MacDonacu. 


THE WEST INDIA AGITATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Royal Institution, Albemarle St., W. 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Cox concluded a recent paper om 
“‘The West India Agitation,” by suggesting ‘that it 
was time to put an end to the mockery of responsible 
government in the West India Islands.” 

Her Majesty’s Government decided quite lately only 
to grant Impefial assistance to Antigua on the condition 
that Antigua should be reduced to the status of a Crown 
Colony, and this change has been carried into effect. 
It is hoped in the interests of the native populations of 
the West Indies that Her Majesty’s Government will 
not ask the House of Commons to vote any grant on 
behalf of the West Indian Colonies without exacting a 
similar condition from each island. Crown Colony 
Government, objectionable as it is in many respects, ‘is 
preferable, as a transition state of things, to the so-called 
representative administration which prevails in the 
West Indies, and notably at Barbados, where the 
native Creoles number seventy-five per cent. of the 
entire population of the island, and are absolutely un- 
represented in the local legislature. Government by 
little oligarchy should cease before the British taxpayer 
is called upon to provide any grant in aid of any of ithe: 


‘West Indian Islands.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CHARLES HENEAGE. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN AMERICAN ON SPAIN. 


‘‘A Note-book in Northern Spain.” By Archer M. 
Huntington. London and New York: Putnam. 


| 4 is refreshing to come upon anything about Spain, 

written by an American, which does not begin by 
stating that the author’s intention is to ‘‘ make the 
Spanish language popular in hell.” Mr. Huntington 
is, if a trifle superior, at least quite fair in his treatment 
of the degraded race he condescended to visit with his 
camera, ready-made set of theories applicable to the 
meridian of East Skowhegan, and air‘of jaunty superi- 
ority which sits so pleasantly upon his countrymen. 
He cannot help beginning with a quotation from 
Emerson, but that duty over, we are not again fatigued 
‘by the table-talk of that fatiguing platitudinarian. 
The book practically is composed of extracts from the 
author’s travelling journal, descriptions of the towns he 
has visited, and reproductions of photographs which he 
made ad hoc. 

‘*L’Espagne est le pays d’Europe dont nous nous fais- 
ons l’idée la plus inexacte,” appears in his introduction, 
and certainly he does his best to see for himself, and to 
form his opinions at first hand and without prejudice. 
Leaving his theories in the main upon one side, except 
on economic questions, where he proves himself an out- 
and-out buy in the cheapest sell in the dearest, devil 
‘take the hindmost economist of the old-fashioned type, 
he understands at once that the Spaniard is a man 
apart, formed by the exigencies of his position,. and 
by the seven hundred years’ struggle with the 
‘* infidel,” and that his ideas took their present shape 
in the time of Isabella the Catholic, and have not since 
then been materially modified. Spain, he says, ‘lacks 
the trading spirit.” In this he is right. Spaniards are 
extremely materialistic in their modes of thought, and 
apt to judge a man by what he makes, as when I once 
asked ‘‘Is so-and-so mad?” and received the answer 
“*No, Sefior, no es loco gana ocho reales” (No, sir, 
he is not mad, for he makes eight rials a day) ; yet lack 
the necessary imagination to be successful merchants. 
‘The shop, or retail business, in which they see the 
metal (‘‘ el metalico”) coming in, they comprehend, but 
distant ventures and payment at stated intervals are 
often beyond their sphere of vision. Mr. Archer most 
egregiously misunderstands the Spanish character when 
he says ‘‘the dignity of labour had been lost. The 
Spanish labourer pitied himself—and was pitied.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As to the 
‘dignity of labour, that is an attribute which most men 
try to avoid endowing themselves with, whether in 
Spain or the United States, though, as was the case 
with Charles II. in regard to morality, they not infre- 
quently admire it in others. 

No Spaniard, either “laborer” (ze., labourer) or 
capitalist, ever pities himself for an instant, being 
always persuaded that he himself is the finest specimen 
of the finest class of the population of the finest country 
in the world. In regard to reciprocity, the quality of 
pity is as unstrained in Spain as it is in the heart of a 
Chicago capitalist. But, taken socially and leaving 
the current rate of wages and price of commodities on 
one side, the condition of the Spanish labourer is less 
distant from that of his employer than is that of any 
member of the working classes in any portion of the 
United States. This Mr. Huntington tacitly acknow- 
ledges when he reports at length several of the conver- 
sations he indulged in on terms of perfect equality with 
Spaniards of the poorer classes. Would it have been 
possible for him in any State of the Union, with the 
solitary exception of Texas, and then only amongst the 
cow-boys, to talk so freely to working-class Americans 
without experiencing rudeness and perhaps insult ? 
But these conversations have their fruit, for in a 
significant passage he remarks: ‘‘. . . . of so excellent 
a nature have I found the Spaniard when one knows 
him that I cannot help believing in his ultimate deve- 
lopment.” Into what form Mr. Huntington expects the 
Spatiiatd to develop hé does not state, and if he hopes 
to’ see the Castilian peasant develop into a Georgian 
“Cracker” or a “Sucker” from Illinois, I devoutly 
hope’ that’ his prognostication may’ remain unfulfilled. 
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However, he says, apparently with conviction, ‘‘ but 
few I know cross the threshold of the Spanish house 
to find how good a man at heart the owner is. He is 
proud, it is true, and does not much ‘favor’ (favour) 
the stranger, but it is the pride of a reserved nature, 
not of a weak one. We must be slow in our judgment 
of this man,” Quite right: as we are perfect ourselves 
we should at least judge our neighbours with charity. 

At other times passages occur in the book which show 
the curious backwardness in economic thought, which 
characterises so many of the inhabitants of the great 
parochial republic, as when he deprecates the ‘ pre- 
carious cultivation of land for food,” as if land was not 
primarily cultivated for food all the world over. Culti- 
vation for profit only grew slowly into existence during 
the last two centuries, and thinkers and economists of 
every country are agreed that its result has been most 
deleterious to all concerned. Inthe United States the 
cultivation of the land for profit, not for food, has 
rendered the mortgaging of the western farms almost 
universal, and with an almost virgin soil, and nearly 
limitless extent of territory, made the position of the 
western farmer as hard as that of any peasant culti- 
vator in Castile. 

The traveller entered Spain by the province of 
Galicia, coming from a quondam Spanish city, once 
known as the Habana, and formerly capital of Cuba, 
but by the time this review sees the light probably 
to be transmogrified into McKinleyville, chief 
“city” of Cuba territory. In Corunna Mr. Hunt- 
ington makes friends with one Juan Diaz, a stage- 
coach driver, is inveigled by him into a low café, 
and listens to a speech about the octroi duties from one 
Sande, a local orator. This Boanerges made the glasses 
rattle, and sat down amidst a burst of applause. 
Curiously enough when Sande had finished speaking, 
his speech was done, for we learn that ‘‘ argument 
died—the speech was a thing of the past. There was 
no result.” One wonders if Mr. Huntington expected 
that in every part of the world, when a speech is over, 
the listeners throw inkstands at one another, as in his 
own Congress. Then came the inevitable homage, so 
certain ina Spaniard, to American Institutions. 

***Do you North-Americans treat your poor as we 
treat ours?’ said the orator to me.” The traveller 
most disingenuously omitted to speak of the Pinkerton 
police, the judicial murder of the Chicago anarchists, 
and the flaying alive and burning of the negroes in the 
Southern States, or even to allude to the charging of 
barbed-wire with electricity in the strikes at Pittsburg ; 
and forgot entirely last year’s shooting of the miners 
marching in procession, or the misery and squalor 
of the sweated freemen in New York. For all answer 
he directs his readers’ attention to the gambling 
which was going on in the café where he sat. There 
is no reference to the three-card monte tables of the 
western towns (I should say ‘‘cities”), the games of 
euchre or poker, said to be played occasionally in some 
parts of the Union, to Wall Street, or to anything of 
that respective kind. Only a good bald-headed eagle 
screech ; and no result. 

But, to be just to my patient, this is the last occasion 
on which he Americanises to much purpose, and he 
approves in a general’ way of Santiago de Compostela 
and chronicles the legends of St. James, touches 
on the invasion of Almanzir the Victorious, he 
who died at Arcos de Medina Celi after having been 
the malleus christianorum of Spain throughout his 
life, and by easy stages lands the American reader in 
Astorga. Astorga, he truly says, is one of the places 
in Spain which the traveller is apt to miss, though it is 
full of interest, containing the best work of the 
sculptor, Becerra, and is the capital of the Maragateria. 
On p. 48, there is an excellent photograph of a 
Maragata bride and bridegroom in their curious 
medieval dress. He says little about this curious 
people, whom some aver to be Moors (Mauregati), and 
others Goths, but who have preserved their type, their 
peculiar costume and strange customs from time im- 
memorial, and even still exercise their hereditary calling 
of carriers, ets * er central Spain. In Oviedo, not 
without reason, Mr. Huntington is struck with the 


enormous quantity of relics found in one small box, and 
rematks, with the first touch of humour in the book, 
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that ‘‘the.-miracle is somewhat bizarre.” .From 
Plasencia he visits Yurte, and presents us with a really 
charming sketch of the Palace, and on his return, 
mounted on a mule, he reaches town (Plasencia) ‘‘just as 
the hogs were coming home, and we all went in together.” 
Why, when he reaches Madrid he should refer to a 
man toasting coffee as a ‘‘ tostador,” and not also call 
the coffee he toasts ‘‘ café,” he does not explain, but it 
is probably for the sake of local colour, or as .he might 
say ‘‘ color.” 

One is grateful to him for saying nothing of ‘“ black 
flashing eyes,” ‘‘ blue-black hair,” “‘ tiny feet,” or any- 
thing of that nature which it is incumbent upon an obser- 
vant ‘‘ traveller” in Spain to enlarge upon, and one is 
delighted that instead he gives a really interesting 
account of the MS. of the poem of Cid now in possession 
of Senor Pidal y Mon, whose father most patriotically 
purchased the manuscript to prevent it being taken out 
of the country. Mr. Huntington remarks that ‘ Frere, 
Ormsby and Southey, have all made translations of the 
MS., pretending to no great faithfulness.” . In this I 
think (in regard to Ormsby at least) that he is mistaken ; 
for all the literary works of the late Mr. Ormsby on 
Spanish literature were well and conscientiously done. 

In the last paragraph of his modest preface he sets 
forth that ‘‘he takes pleasure in expressing his great 
appreciation of the unceasing kindness and considera- 
tion he received at the hands of Spaniards.” Itis to be 
hoped on that account that this book may be. read, 
learned, marked, and universally digested by his com- 
patriots, who think apparently that Spaniard, robber, 
and murderer are terms synonymous. 

OnE wHo Knows Spain. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WALT 
WHITMAN. 


‘*The Wound-Dresser. A Series of Letters.” By 
Walt . Whitman. Edited by R. M. Bucke. 
Putnams. 

N could surpass ‘the appositeness with. 

which the executors of Whitman have seized 

upon the present moment for printing the letters which 
he addressed to his family from the hospitals of 
Washington during the war of secession. These 
letters may, we think it possible, prove salutary to 
every person who reads them: to us in England as 
reminding us that beneath the bunkum of Congress 
and the roar of the ‘‘ Yellow Press” there is a vast 
residuum of patience and courage in America: to 
Americans still more as recalling to them, in their 
present exultant state, the horrors and anxieties of real 
warfare, and the faults through which, thirty-five years 
ago, they struggled into positive success: to people of 
exclusively literary habits of mind, who have sneered to 
excess at the imperfections of Walt Whitman, a strange 
giant whose proportions fit none of their criteria of 
beauty, by showing him to them here engaged, with 
extreme simplicity, on one of the most thankless and 
the most noble tasks which a man can undertake. 
‘*The Wound-Dresser” is a book full of curious 
interest of many kinds, psychological and intellectual, 
but its central quality is the fascinating directness with 
which it appeals to our sense of duty. Those who are 
not deeply stirred to admiring envy by this humble 
record of devotion to the suffering would remain callous 
although an angel called to them out of heaven. 

Mr. Bucke, who has been a constant, and sometimes 
not a very wise eulogist of Whitman, has shown con- 
siderable tact in the mode in which he has introduced 
these letters to us. Printed without. prefatory matter, 
they might have seemed rather bald and odd in their 
unembroidered simplicity. Whitman’s mother, to whom 
they were mainly addressed, was a plain woman, and 
her family were plain folk. In writing to these relatives, 
and above all to his mother, Whitman drops the modes 
of literary composition, which, indeed, at all times hung 
lightly on him. He is perfectly colloquial, he is even 
imperfectly grammatical ; he says ‘‘ You was_real sick,” 
and he counterfeits, we feel sure, the exact tone of talk 
in the rough and simple Brooklyn household. They 
were honest, excellent people, but not highly educated, 
not what we call ‘‘refined,” and Whitman was not 
going to write ‘‘ gilt-edged” letters. to them in this 
time of stress and agony. Mr. Bucke gives us these 


up in any way, not correcting the grammar nor pruning 
the repetitions ; and he is perfectly right. At the same 
time, he has probably felt that the indifferent reader, 
abruptly facing so strange a correspondence, might 
altogether fail to comprehend it, and he has therefore. 
very wisely prefaced the letters with three communica- 
tions made to Brooklyn newspapers during the time 
covered by the other contents of this volume. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Drum-Taps ” (an indispensable 
corollary to these letters) and ‘‘ Memoranda of the 
Secession War” will be in a position to appreciate the 
attitude of the writer. To those who have not done so, , 
it may be as well to say that when the Civil War broke. 
out, Walt Whitman was a man of forty-three, in the 
very prime of health and physical strength, who had 
never consciously suffered from a day’s illness in his. 
life. We say ‘‘ consciously,” since there can, in our 
mind, be no question that Walt Whitman was neuras- 
thenic from the first, and at no period in precisely normal . 
health. But he had, at least, the appearance of unusual, 
ruddy robustness. Towards the close of 1862 the mili-. 
tary hospitals in and around Washington became 
glutted with sick and wounded men: a floating popula- 
tion amounting at times to 50,000 souls. The Govern-. 
ment was not prepared for a calamity on so vast a 
scale, and could scarcely cope with it. Everything was: 
done that could be contrived to allay the horrible dis- 
tress: but in spite of it the involuntary neglect and. 
blundering were fearful. Walt Whitman was a very 
poor man, not in any way prominent. He had published 
‘*Leaves of Grass,” but this book had not merely . 
brought him no fame, but no infamy either, since it was 
not until the preposterous Mr. Secretary Harlan dis- 
charged the poet, in 1865, from his little post in the 
Interior Department, that people woke up to the naked- 
ness of Whitman’s rhapsodies. 

Personal vanity or public encouragement, ‘therefore, 
had absolutely nothing to do with the step which. 
Whitman took on 19 December, 1862, when, unable to. 
endure any longer the misery of reading in the news-. 
papers about the sufferings of the wounded, he threw up, 
his employment and came to Washington asa volunteer . 
lay missionary to the sick anddying. He was connected 
with no society, but a few friends at home contributed 
small sums which he expended on little comforts for the 
men, supporting himself meanwhile, through the exer- 
cise of a Spartan economy, by odd jobs of copying and. 
reporting. Here he stayed for nearly two years, until 
his magnificent bodily health was completely broken 
down by hospital malaria and the poison absorbed from 
gangrenous wounds. During all this time his daily 
ministrations to the wounded never received any public 
or official recognition whatever, although they were 
gladly accepted. He never regained the vitality which. 
he expended for others in the wards of the terrible. 
Washington hospitals, but attack on attack left him 
more and more reduced in health until they culminated 
in 1872 in the stroke of paralysis which never left him. 
and from the indirect effects of which he died in 1892. 

If ever there was, then, a martyr to the cause of. 
humanity, it was this humble and devoted man. Almost. 
his only recreation during the period of his labours was. 
writing to his mother, to whom he opened his heart and 
showed its bleeding wounds. His plans of ministration 
were not in accordance with military system, and he 
may sometimes have been troublesome to the officials. . 
The soldiers who were wounded were mainly very 
young lads, the sons of farmers, mechanics and. 
labourers. Nursing was still in its infancy, and many. 
of the simplest laws of hygiene, now universally com- 
prehended, were then neglected. Sairey Gamp was not. 
yet dislodged from the bedside of the sick, and there 
were paid attendants who brutalised the wounded 
soldiers, and even robbed them of money hidden beneath. 
their pillows. Whitman, in his queer, simple way, says: 
that ‘‘some pompous and every way improper persons’... 
have full. swing over the helpless soldiers.” To these 
martinets, military and medical, his modes must have: 
been highly exasperating. He slipped into the wards. 
laden with oranges, with liquorice, with tobacco, with 
raspberry vinegar. To this man he brought a book,, to: 


another ‘some candy, to another a pipe. Observing that — 


these country lads were very slow in formulating: their; 
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E wishes, and were frightened out of their wits by the 


doctors and sergeants, he would hang about and chat 
with them, until he discovered what little things would 
give relief; one had a longing for pickles, one wanted 
a toothpick, another yearned to write home to his 
people ; and each requirement was met, without dis- 
cussion, by Whitman. 

The great source of his success, however, seems to 
have been his caressing, affectionate manner. Whatever 
we may think of Whitman’s capacity as a writer, it is 
not open to question that he had a genius for affection. 
All his poems resolve themselves into a universal 
yearning to ameliorate the condition of others, and to 
win their love and to return it. The young soldiers 
had been called away from simple Puritan homes, where 
the aura of family life had surrounded them. They had 
been struck down with violent suffering in the full terror 
of the battle-field ; they had been brought, bewildered, 
exhausted, aching, to huge improvised hospitals where 
no individual care could be provided for them, where 
they and their horrible distress were part of a great 
official system. Whitman believed that many of them 
died of their hunger for personal love—of a broken 
heart, in fact; and he endeavoured to supply the de- 
ficiency. He says to his sister: ‘‘ Lots of them have 
grown to expect, as I leave at night, that. we should 
kiss each other, sometimes quite a number; I have to 
go round, poor boys. There is little petting in a 
soldier’s life in the field ; but, Abby, I know what is in 
their hearts, always waiting, though they may be un- 
conscious of it themselves.” His affectionate, irregular 
system—the annoyance of which to excellent officials 
we can with a smile imagine for ourselves—resulted in 
many recoveries and pathetic farewells from cured and 
grateful young fellows; but still more often the hopes 
expressed in one letter are belied in the next, and the 
patient, so tenderly watched and supported, dies in 
Whitman’s arms. 

His patriotism was sound, and of the best kind. He 
was all for ‘‘ the native-born American,” and suspicious 
of varieties introduced from abroad. ‘‘ What I see, 
especially in the hospitals, convinces me,” he says, ‘‘that 
there is no other stock, for emergencies, but native 
American—no other name by which we can be saved.” 
Through good and evil report, he believed in Lincoln 
and Grant; the brief passages in which the former 
crosses the scene are the most picturesque in the 
volume. For the rest, those who, aware of Whitman’s 
curious gift of raising the picture of a scene before 
the mind’s eye, expect such paintings here, will be dis- 
appointed. The letters are as little literary as can be 
conceived. These are written by a man who has been 
confined amid the close and distressing effluvia of a 
hospital all day, and has only just strength left to tell 
his mother, an unlettered woman, the plain facts of 
his history and condition. He is pathetically anxious 
that she should not be troubled, that she should believe 
him to be in good health. ‘‘ I am well and hearty, and 
as much a beauty as ever; as to my face (so scarlet) and 
my beard and neck, they are terrible to behold.” When 
he thinks of her, his pen takes the old soft language of 
his childhood. ‘‘ You must write particulars about that 
sickness in your head, dear mother.” We can give no 
idea of the pathos and the touching ache of sympathy 
which run through this beautiful, melancholy little book 
from endtoend. There is here not one touch of affecta- 
tion, of false sentiment, of parade; or artificiality of any 
kind ; but a very strong and tender nature, face to face 
with an awful visitation of national suffering, quietly sets 
to work to do as much as in it lies to alleviate its 
fiercest pangs. A book more directly calculated to 
purge the soul of nonsense we never read. 


M. BOURGET’S NEW VOLUME. 


‘Complications Sentimentales.” By Paul Bourget.’ 
Paris: Lemerre. 


IN reviewing M. Bourget’s last publication, the collec- 
tion of short stories called ‘‘ Voyageuses,” we ob- 
served that he had quitted for a moment that perfumed 
atmosphere of the salon and the boudoir which he loves, 
and that he had consented to take us with him out into 
the fresh air. It was but. an episode; in ‘‘ Complica- 
Sentimentales” we find ourselves once more in- 


tio 
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the scented world of Parisian elegance, among those 
well-bred people of wealth, without occupation, whose 
intrigues and passions M. Bourget has taught himself 
to analyse with such extraordinary precision. His new 
book consists of three tales, or short novels, one of 
which at least, ‘‘L’Ecran,” might easily be expanded’ 
into the form of a complete work. These three stories. 
deal with three critical conditions of the mind and 
temper of a woman. The first and second end in a 
moral tragedy : the third ends well, after excursions and 
alarms, and may be called a tragic-comedy of the soul. 

All three analyse symptoms of that disease which M, 

Bourget believes to be so widely disseminated in the 
feminine society of the day, ‘‘la trahison de la femme,” 
deception under the guise of a bland and maiden can- 
dour. The heroines of the three stories are all liars : 
but while two of them are minxes, the third is a dupe. 

Admirers of that clever novel, ‘‘ Mensonges,” will find. 
themselves quite in their element when they read 
‘* Complications Sentimentales.” 

One of these three stories, ‘ L’Ecran,” is in its way 
a masterpiece. M. Bourget has never written any- 
thing which better exemplifies his peculiar qualities, the 
insinuating and tender grace of his style, his preoccu- 
pation with delicate subtleties and undulations of feeling, 
the skill with which he renders the most fleeting shades _ 
of mental sensation. In ‘‘L’Ecran,” moreover, he 
avoids to a remarkable degree that defect of movement 
which has seriously damaged several of his most 
elaborate books: which, for instance, makes ‘‘ Une 
Idylle Tragique” scarcely readable. His danger, like 
that of Mr. Henry James, whom he resembles on more 
sides than one, is to delay in interminable psychological 
reflections until our attention has betrayed us, and we 
have lost the thread of the story. This error, or defect,. 
would seem to have presented itself as a peril to the 
mind of M. Bourget: for in his latest stories he is 
manifestly on his guard against it, and ‘‘ L’Ecran,” in 
particular, is a really excellent example of a tale told to 
excite and amuse even those who are quite indifferent 
to the lesson it conveys, and to the exquisite art of its 
delivery. 

In the month of June the Lautrecs and the Sarliéves, 
two aristocratic ménages of Paris, come over to England 


to enjoy the London season, into the whirlpool of which 


they descend. But at almost the same moment arrives 
the Vicomte Bertrand d’Aydie, who is understood to 
nurse an absolutely hopeless and respectful passion for 
the sainted Marquise Alyette de Lautrec. This devotion 
is much “‘ chaffed” in clubs and smilingly alluded to in 
drawing-rooms as pure waste of time, since the purity and. 
dignity of Madame de Lautrec are above the possibility 
of suspicion. But Madame de Lautrec’s dearest friend 


happens to be the Vicomtesse Emmeline de Sarli¢ve—a_. 


gay and amiable butterfly, of whom no one thinks 
seriously at all. Bertrand and Emmeline have, how- 
ever, for some time past, carried on with complete 
immunity a liaison, under the shadow of their friendship 
for Alyette, 7écran, the screen. Bertrand encourages 
the idea that he is throwing away a desperate passion 
on the icy heart of Alyette, when he is really planning 
with Emmeline rendezvous, which owe their facility to 
the presence of Alyette. The reader does not know 
M. Bourget if he is not by this time conscious that here 
are united all the elements for one of his most ingenious 
ethical problems. The visit of the quintett to London 


precipitates the inevitable catastrophe. M. Bourget’s. 


sketch of our society is wonderfully skilful and enter- 
taining, and Londoners will recognise some familiar 
faces, scarcely disguised under the travesty of false. 


names. 
PIKE AND PERCH. 


“Pike and Perch.” By Alfred Jardine. London: 


Lawrence & Bullen. 
[* the third volume of the ‘‘ Angler’s Library” Mr. 
Alfred Jardine confines himself to the subject of 
perch and pike, which Mr. Wheely in his ‘‘ Coarse 


Fish” touched only very lightly. In these days there: 


is in some quarters a consuming ambition to procure 


as writers on sporting subjects the record-makers of the. 


time. Now, Mr. Alfred Jardine is a famous record 
maker or breaker. He is reputed to have. slain more 


big pike than any pike-angler in the country. His. 
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twenty pounders, twenty-six pounders, yes, and even 
thirty-seven pounders are famous among coarse fish 
anglers, and in the volume now before us the ‘‘ authentic 
records” of these pike must prove irresistibly attractive 
for all anglers who burn to make monster bags of 
monster fish. We confess that this passion for record- 
making does not greatly commend itself to us. We 
trace nothing of the kind in the classics of our angling 
literature, though we do discover in every angling 
author, and in every angler worthy the name, the desire 
sometimes to hook and land a very big fish. To get the 
better of ‘‘ the patriarch of the stream” is, indeed, an 
ambition which no angler will disclaim; but that is a 
very different thing to the craze for records which too 
often afflicts the modern gunner, cyclist, and sportsman 
generally. 

While, however, admitting a distaste for books on 
shooting and fishing written by the record-makers, and 
while setting small store by lists of big fish and big bags, 
it is only fair for us to say that Mr. Alfred Jardine has 
brought together in ‘‘ Pike and Perch ” a good deal of 
interesting information. We like him better when he is 
telling us the stories of some of his agreeable angling 
expeditions, such as the Bramshill expedition with the 
late Francis Francis, than when he dwells on the 
‘Jardine pectoral-spring pike-snaps,” the “Jardine 
perfected snap-tackle,” the ‘‘ Reversible helix spinning 
bait,” and so forth, pictures of which “tackles ””—to 
use his own word—crowd many a page. That he is a 
master of the art of hooking and landing very big pike 
and perch, and that those who desire to succeed in the 
same line will do well to read and keep at hand his 
book, is not to be denied. 

By some authorities the perch has been described as 
the most intelligent of all freshwater fish; but if we 
are to accept one or two stories, which Mr. Jardine 
quotes from other authors concerning the pike, the 
former must surely take second place in regard to 
reasoning power. He relates the story of a pike which 
fractured its skull and was bandaged up by Dr. 
Warwick of Durham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. Next day that pike recognised its 
physician, swam up and down after him, and showed 
something like a lively emotion. A grateful pike is 
perhaps rather hard to believe in, and it is not sur- 
prising to find Mr. Jardine calling this ‘‘a very strange 
story.” At the same time it may well be that we err in 
supposing fish to be so very low in the scale in regard 
to intelligence and feeling. A friend tells us that some 
years ago he witnessed on the Test near Fullerton an 
incident that for awhile somewhat blunted his keen 
pleasure in angling. He had always regarded the 
trout as a very cold-blooded creature, until one day he 
observed a black diseased trout, blind, or almost blind, 
in both eyes, being tended and ministered to by a bright- 
coloured healthy fish. The healthy fish followed or 
swam side by side with the sick one, keeping it out of 
the bank and apparently doing everything possible to 
guard the helpless one from real or imaginary danger. 
Again and again when the blind fish approached too 
near the bank during its roamings up and down, its 
companion gently pushed it away into deeper water—a 
curious and touching sight. 

Though, as we have seen, a record-maker, Mr. Jardine 
is*by no means insensible to charming surroundings, 
to sights and sounds which make amends for even the 
blankest angling days. We have read with pleasure his 
notes on Strathfieldsaye Park, and hope that the wood- 
cock is as plentiful there in spring as he says it used to 
be. If plentiful in that delightful corner of Hampshire 
in April, surely it must breed there. Then, in the valley 
of the Loddon, the snipe, he tells us, abounds. ‘‘ High 
overhead in the breeding season snipe can be seen 
rising and falling on vibrating pinions through the air, 
making their peculiar bleating all the day long, while 
the ‘hen birds are on their nests.” Of all sounds by the 
river-side—save perhaps that of the trout, noisily rising 
at fly in rapid water—the hum of “ the dropping snipe” 
in April and May is the most fascinating. One esteems 
Mr. Jardine none the less’ as an angler because he finds 
time and has the desire to note something’ of the bird 
life, and of the quiet beauty.of a south-country river 
scene. On the whole, in spite of the drawbacks we 
have noted, we recommend ‘this’ book’ to our readers. 


DOLEFUL STATISTICS. 


‘*Marching Backwards.” 
London: Ward, Lock. 


| is no part of Mr. Williams’s intention to allow 


the public to sleep over his message. Having" 


startled them with ‘‘ Made in Germany” a year or two 
ago, he now returns to the attack with a case 
immensely strengthened by the statistics of our trade 
during the interval since that publication. The story 
of these statistics is a dolefully familiar one to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Saturday Review”: it is a story which, 
issued in monthly instalments by the Board of Trade, 
sets forth the growth of our dependence upon the 
foreigner and his independence of us in terms of 
increasing imports and diminishing exports, and it is 
always ‘‘continued in our next”—a dismal serial of 
retreat from market after market before the successful 
advance of our commercial rivals on the Continent. 
In ‘* Marching Backward” Mr. Williams does not set 
out to deal with his subject in intimate detail, but to 
arrest public attention by a statement of the main facts 
of the deplorable situation. These papers have 
already done excellent service in the spirited columns 
of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” and their reissue in this cheap 
and handy edition should widen the circle of their 
usefulness. We trust that it will; for there is no 


matter upon which the public need more urgent rousing. 


than this of the fools’ paradise into which they have 
been lulled by the constant Cobdenite distortion of our 
trade statistics. Mr. Williams’s qualifications for’ the 
task of so rousing them have been amply proved. He 
has an arresting voice, and, almost alone amongst 
statisticians, can be accurate without dulness and 
popular without looseness of statement. The amusing 
way in which the average Cobdenite, distracted 
between desire to attack Mr. Williams’s conclusions 
and inability to question his facts, is stung into futile 
and incoherent wrath at the mention of his work, is a 
testimony to its worth that must be as gratifying to 
the author as it is conclusive to the reader. 

Happily the pioneer work of education upon this 
subject has been already effective. The appeal is no 
longer to a public entirely ignorant of the facts and 
their interpretation. But that is not enough—prejudice 
and ignorance do not always go together; and upon 
this question more than upon any other prejudice and 
knowledge are too often coincident. Our politicians 
know, but dare not. Free trade has been elevated 
into a fetish, a sacred thing that must not be ques- 
tioned ; and the cowardly fear of it drives many other- 
wise intelligent citizens into mistrust of their own 
conclusions, and statesmen into public denial of their 
private convictions. It is this mere fetish worship that 
must be broken down. If the public are really 
concerned about the future of British industry they 
must realise the fact that pious opinions, whispered 
under the breath, will not help us. The whisper must 
be translated into action. To that most desirable end 
the educational force of such work as Mr. Williams 
gives us in this book is of invaluable assistance. 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘*Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.” By Edward 
Jenks, Reader in English Law in the University of 
Oxford. London: Murray. 


“TBE Reader in English Law at the University of 
Oxford has gone outside his own province to write 
an interesting and suggestive book on those difficult 
questions which lie on the Borderland between Arche- 
ology and Early Legal Institutions. The method of 
treatment and to some extent the subject suggest a 
comparison with Professor Maitland’s admirable 
‘‘Domesday and Beyond.” Mr. Jenks does not. per- 
haps display the art of turning primitive institutions 
into easy and pleasant reading to such advantage as his 
predecéssor, whose light and humorous pen can’ make 
even Beneficial Hidation or Burhgrith fascinating topics. 
But he has produced a volume which must be read by 
every student of Early Constitutional Law and Political 
History. 
The greatest merit of the work is the extraordinary 
breadth of its survey. Too many writers on English’ 
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Institutions have been content to treat the early con- 
stitutional history of England as if it were an isolated 
phenomenon comprehensible by itself, or have at best 
brought to bear on it a knowledge of Roman and 
Frankish Law and custom alone. Even the Bishop of 
Oxford, the spiritual father of all our modern school 
of constitutional inquirers, has hardly a single reference 
to the Scandinavian parallels and analogies which 
throw so much light on our own insular organization. 
Mr. Jenks has gone far afield and investigated every 
primitive code on which he could lay hands, not con- 
tenting himself with Teutonic collections alone, but 
making excursions into Celtic ground also. 

The main thesis of the book is the growth and the 
development of the idea of law in medieval Europe. 
The author accepts Austin’s definition of law, ‘‘ the 
command of the State,” as the prevalent conception of 
modern European thought, and then, pointing out that 
such a notion is the creation of the last few centuries, 
goes back to the Middle Ages to see how the Austinian 
view could come into existence. Like Professor 
Maitland in his ‘‘ Domesday and Beyond,” Mr. Jenks 
always endeavours to work backward from the known 
to the unknown, and to avoid formulating theories and 
then pressing the facts into agreement with them. 
Early Lombard, Anglo-Saxon, or Burgundian codes are 
not to be studied with the object of fitting them into 
modern conceptions of law, but must be investigated 
and compared with each other without any preconceived 
ideas in the investigator’s mind. The task is all the 
more difficult because, as Mr. Jenks remarks, the 
compilers of early codes omit so many things of high 
importance, and relate in detail so many trivial matters. 
They were not concerned with recording the fundamental 
legal customs of the tribe so much as with confronting 
the practical difficulties of their own day. It is on the 
disputed points of the moment that they wax prolix: 
“‘the law came because of offences, and it was to the 
law-breaker (paradox as it may sound) that the formu- 
lating of law was due.” Things like the settling of the 
exact penalties for assault and battery, theft, and 
personal abuse, assume a disproportionate importance 
in such documents, because these were the prevalent 
crimes of the day. To determine their exact punishment 
was not easy, because the Teutonic tribes had been not 
long before transported into new sites, and put under 
new conditions, which had perforce modified some of 
their primitive conventions. 

In the settling of the Law of the early Teutonic 
kingdoms two influences contended with each other, 
the primitive customs of the tribe and the old Roman 
Law, which the conquerors found existing among the 
provincials whom they had subdued. At first the 
Teuton lived on under his own rules, while the 
conquered race was permitted to use for its more 
complicated needs the highly elaborate written code 
which it inherited from the Empire. But ere long the 
two systems were bound to exercise influence on each 
other, as the new mixed nationalities of Italy, Spain, 
and France came into existence. One of the first and 
the most important questions which the scientific 
inquirer has to settle for his own guidance is the 
extent to which the Roman Law got the mastery of 
Teutonic custom in the construction of the later codes 
of the Continental states of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries. Here the Teutonist and the Romanist 
schools of commentators are still fighting out a bitter 

attle. 

Mr. Jenks is a sturdy champion of the Teutonic 
cause. He declares, ‘‘ We must not wonder that the 
Frank Empire, even after the brilliant reign of Charles 
the Great, fell rapidly to pieces. It had been a sham 
empire from beginning to end, making pretences 
which it could not support, using forms which it did 
not understand, undertaking duties which it could not 
perform. As far as historical continuity is concerned 
we leap from the days of Clovis to the days of Henry 
the Fowler and Rodolf of Burgundy” (p. 82). In even 
more forcible language Mr. Jenks declares on p. 17 
that ‘‘the Frank Empire aimed at reproducing the 
elaborate and highly organized machinery of the Roman 
State. Just as a party of savages will disport 
themselves in the garments of a shipwrecked crew, so 
the Merovingian and Carolingian kings decked them- 
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selves with the titles, the prerogatives, the documents 
of Imperial State. Their punishment was the down- 
fall of the Frank Empire, but they might have been 
somewhat consoled if they could have looked forward a 
thousand years, and seen their pretensions gravely 
accepted by learned historians, on the faith of docu- 
ments which they had scattered abroad without under- 
standing their contents.” 

The full meaning of these statements is explained by 
the paragraphs in which the author points out that, 
after the centuries during which the Frankish kings 
and emperors professed to issue legislation by royal 
edict in the style of the old Cesars, there is a general 
relapse into the older idea of Law. Instead of being 
conceived as the command of the emperor it once more 
is regarded as the ancient custom of the district ; in- 
stead of being enunciated by authority it has to be 
collected by inquiry from the elders of the folk-moot. 
It is curious to find that the state of things on the Con- 
tinent in the tenth and eleventh century is reflected in 
England also. After the ‘‘feeble imperialism” of Eadgar, 
we find in the succeeding century the Norman Con- 
queror proceeding to ascertain the true law of the land, 
by sending round commissioners to ascertain the facts, 
through cross-questioning the local magnates and elders. 
There was no body of written law, no universally ac- 
cepted code, from which he could hope to learn what 
he desired. 

The one great difference between the sixth century 
and the tenth which we find on the Continent is that, 
whereas in the earlier age the local custom which men 
obeyed was the law of the tribe, in the later it was that 
of the fief. The Carolingian empire broke up into 
feudal, not tribal units, but in other respects the condi- 
tion of affairs after it had vanished was singularly like 
that from which it had emerged. Germany, France, 
and the Lothringian lands between them were left with 
no common legal institutions : even districts very close 
to each other, and starting under the same conditions, 
had drifted into the use of very different customs. In 
France, more might have been hoped from the power of 
great centralising kings ; but as a matter of fact it was 


not till the Revolution that all the land was at last placed. 


under one single and equal law. When Louis XIV. ex- 


claimed ‘‘ L’état c’est moi,” he was bearing witness to- 


the weakness of French constitutional and legal unity, 
rather than to his own omnipotence (p. 98), as Mr. 
Jenks acutely observes. 

We have not space to deal with Mr. Jenks’ masterly 
sketch of the way in which England reached in the 
thirteenth century that legal uniformity which France 
hardly attained by the end of the eighteenth, nor to deal 
with his interesting notes on Scandinavian legal antiqui- 
ties. These last need special mention ; no one before 
has pointed to the astounding parallelisms between 
English and Swedish customs and organization. The 
students—all too few in numbers—of comparative 
institutions will have to read with care every word of 
this most suggestive and admirable book. 


MR. WAY’S EDRIPIDES. 


‘‘Euripides in English Verse.” By A. S. Way, M.A.. 
Vol. III. Macmillan. - 


WE have already reviewed the first and second’ 
volumes of Mr. Way’s “‘ Euripides.” We have- 


described it as brilliant and scholarly, and this volume 
more than justifies our praise. We have the same care- 
ful attention to the nuances of meaning ; the same clear 


manly English with an archaic tinge, but with no. 
suggestion of Wardour Street ; the same musical and. 


vigorous handling of the choric metres ; and the same 
evidence of the presence throughout of a genuinely 
poetic feeling. But Mr. Way seems to have derived a 
further inspiration from the fact that in this volume he 


has to deal with some of the most famous of the plays of | 


Euripides, the ‘‘ Bacche,” ‘‘ Orestes,” and the two 
plays in which Iphigenia is the heroine. Hence we 


find a freer and easier movement in the iambic part of 


the drama, in which we had formerly to complain of a 


certain tendency to pack the lines till they ‘‘drave 


heavily” and barely scanned. The present volume also 


contains the very interesting ‘‘ Rhesus” of pseudo-Euri-- 
pides, and the longest of the extant dramas, the- 
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**Pheenisse.” We will not consume our space by 
giving samples of the workmanship which, we may say, 
is uniformly excellent ; but will strongly recommend to 
our readers the short and very valuable introduction 
in which Mr. Way boldly confronts the charge of 
Schlegel (never hinted at, by the way, by Aristotle or 
Aristophanes or any ancient critic) that the choral odes 
in Euripides are merely ornamental interludes irrelevant 
‘to the dramatic context. This charge he meets by a 
thorough examination of the choral parts of the extant 
plays, the result of which is that out of nearly ninety 
choral chants more than seventy are found to be closely 
relevant ; five dwell mainly on the events leading up to 
the existing situation or immediately resulting from it ; 
eight point to remote causes or parallels; and three 
can be shown to be revelant to some dominant idea or 
leif-motif of the play. A similarly robust discussion of 
the Euripidean employment of the ‘‘ Deus ex machina ” 
concludes the introduction. 

We observe that Mr. Way has also tried his skilful 
hand on a light verse-rendering or metrical paraphrase 
of Horace’s ‘‘ Epodes,” which he himself describes as 
‘*rather an experiment in education than an attempt at 
the unattainable.” We do not think them quite so im- 
possible as the Odes, and Mr. Way is generally success- 
ful, especially in the mock enthusiasm of the second 
epode, the invitation in the thirteenth and the half- 
ironical recantation of the last. 


INDIA IN A NUTSHELL. 


“*The Story of India.” By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
‘** Story of the Empire ” Series. London: Marshall. 


M® BOULGER has accomplished a remarkable 
feat in précis writing. The diminutive volume 
in which he elects to tell the story of India includes no 
amore than 132 small pages printed in good type; in 
length it is a mere pamphlet. Yet Mr. Boulger has 
traced events from the time of Alexander’s appearance 
in India down to the present troubles on the frontier. 
He has succeeded in making passing reference to almost 
every essential constituent of the great stream of Indian 
history, without incurring anything in the nature of 
mental indigestion. Packed with the bare facts of the 
Mohammedan invasions, of the European struggles for 
supremacy, and of the march of British dominion from 
the time of Clive, the wee volume is nevertheless full 
of controversial points which effectually prevent the critic 
‘from describing it as a mere résumé of important dates. 
India has never been compressed into such a nutshell 
before. The volume is not, of course, intended for 
students, but it is not unlikely to fire the imagination of 
many readers sufficiently to induce them to turn to 
larger histories. It will afford an idea of the romance 
with which Indian history is charged, of the manner in 
which trading adventurers made of their misfortunes 
stepping-stones to greater things, of the pluck with 
which the Englishman, 300 years ago, challenged the 
right of other nations to keep him from commerce with 
the centres of wealth in the distant East, of the methods, 
often lacking in principle, often wanting in wisdom, 
but, from one cause or another, always ending in some- 
thing like success, by which a long line of soldiers and 
statesmen extended British authority till it surpassed in 
completeness the wildest dreams of the Mogul em- 
perors. There are several points in the book which are 
open to dispute perhaps, but two only need be referred 
to here. First, the title of Clive to credit for the found- 
ing of British Empire in India. Mr. Boulger, in his 
eagerness to show how much Englishmen had done 
before Clive, seems to forget that at the time Clive 
seized Arcot, Dupleix practically had the Deccan under 
his thumb. All the achievements of previous men might 
have gone for nothing but for Arcot, which changed 
the whole outlook in the south as completely as did 
Plassey in the north a few years later. Mr. Boulger 
does not specifically challenge Clive’s title, but he deals 
with his accomplishments in a rather cavalier way, 
which suggests that he has not grasped their entire 
significance. The second point is with regard to the 
greased cartridges and the Mutiny. There was nothing 
in the new cartridge to justify the Sepoys’ suspicions, 
says Mr. Boulger. Surely that is an exploded idea. 
It should be added that the editor of the series to which 
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Mr. Boulger’s volume belongs, supplies an introduction, 
devoted to ‘India and her People.” Mr. H. A 
Kennedy gives a rather quaint reason for the reten. 
tion of India. It is, he says, valuable as a station op 
the British Imperial highway between East and West, 
‘‘It is an important link in the chain of islands ang 
territories from which our armies and navies can dar 
out upon any part of the world at short notice.” Ag 
army darting out from India is a novel conception, if it 
is nothing else. 


OUTLINES OF MILITARY LAW... 


‘Outlines of Military Law and Customs of War, with 
New Tables and Examples.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
E. Gunter, (late) East Lancashire Regiment, 
London : Clowes. 


CC GUNTER has essayed the difficult task of 
doing better that which has been done extremely well 
already. The ‘‘ Manual of Military Law” may perhaps be 
too cumbersome for practical purposes, and it is no doubt 
difficult to quickly lay your hand on the thing you want 
in it. But then Colonel Pratt and others have given us 
most excellent little books which are compiled, especially 
so in the case of Colonel Pratt’s manual, on very much 
the same lines as Colonel Gunter’s, and more than one 
of them has become a trusty companion to many a 
candidate for promotion. We observe that our author 
does not mention Pratt as one of the authorities he has 
consulted, which, considering the reputation of that 
little work, strikes us as peculiar. The more so since, 
as we have said, the methods of both Pratt and Gunter 
are so very much alike. There does not, indeed, 
appear to be any call for another book just now on 
military law, and the provisions of the Army Act have 
already been “‘ classified” and annotated to the utmost, 
The harassed student must be bewildered as to which 
particular ‘‘ outline” or ‘‘ manual” to patronise, espe 
cially when they all say precisely the same thing, only 
in slightly varied fashion. But every teacher has his 
own fads, and insists on his pupils arming themselves 
in the first instance with his particular book, and it 
appears Colonel Gunter is no exception to the rule, 
What he has compiled is an excellent little book, how- 
ever, and the steps taken in the administration of law 
are dealt with in regular sequence, and in a manner 
calculated to gradually educate the student. Moreover, 
repetition is avoided as much as possible, and there is 
an utter absence of anything like padding. There are 
plentiful references, too, to text-books and other 
authorities, so that, should the student desire to follow 
up any portion further, he knows exactly in what direc- 
tion to turn. We find also a goodly number of examples 
to aid the comprehension of the text, and altogether it 
will not be Colonel Gunter’s fault if his pupils do not 
distinguish themselves. We must nevertheless enter 
our protest against the system which renders these 
cramming publications necessary, and forces men to 
learn by rote at immense labour a vast quantity of facts 
and regulations which are speedily forgotten as soon as 
the examination of the moment is passed. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 


‘*Outlines of Elementary Economics.” By Herbert 
J. Davenport. London and New York: Macmillan. 


N these ‘‘ Outlines”” Mr. Davenport has followed the 
example of Professor Marshall and written a text- 
book, on the lines of his admirable ‘‘ Outlines of 
Economic Theory,” presumably for junior students. 
But whereas Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Elements” are 
really more difficult for the junior student than are his 
‘* Principles,” inasmuch as the smaller book is, for the 
most part, just the larger one with some passages, and, 
unfortunately, some connecting links, left out, Mr. 
Davenport has written a new book. The danger of 
even a good text-book in economics is that any ele- 
mentary presentation must deal with so many common- 
places of experience that the reader is apt to see no 
difficulties, and rise from its study with the dangerous 
conviction that there are none. Mr. Davenport inge- 
niously meets this by prefacing and following each 
chapter with a set of questions which are certainly 
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fitted to dispel any such idea. One of his pet notions 
is that economics is of the utmost value as a ‘‘ culture 
science” as well as a preparation for the duties and 
activities of practical life, and, moreover, that its study 
should effect a new correlation of the student’s mental 
acquirements. The questions thus range over a wide 
field of related sciences, and one feels almost relieved 
to find the author confess that he himself would be 
unable to answer not a few of them. We have no 
hesitation in cordially recommending the book both to 
teachers and students. 


FICTION. 


“The Mischief-Maker.” By Leslie Keith. London: 
Bentley. 
“Silver Thorns.” A Bunch of Six. 
H. Davies. London: Saxon. 
“How I Dished the Don.” And Other Stories. By 
Yo Vanny. London: Digby. 
M® LESLIE KEITH has drawn no ordinary or 
easily fabricated sort of mischief-maker. Mrs. 
Laidlaw is not a creeping, underhand person, who lays 
improbably lengthy and intricate schemes to gain 
certain definite advantages, but a burly, bold and 
boisterous old woman, outspoken and masterful. The 
explanation of her power is not to be sought in the skill 
of her machinations nor in the possession of any 
mysterious influence; she can make the population of 
Shawbridge tremble because it is the one desire of her 
life that they should tremble, though her wealth, her 
meanness, and the comparative length of her establish- 
ment in a young manufacturing town are effective aids 
to her natural wickedness. And we are particularly 
grateful to the author because his mischief-maker comes 
into the drama simply as a figure in a group, she has 
not been made the motive power of the drama. It is 
the passion of this incorrigible old lady to rule her 
world and hunt the rebels, and her existence in the story 
is justified because she is that interesting sort of person, 
not because her mischief-making creates the difficult 
situations and her undoing resolves them. Her first 
big piece of mischief-making affects the story not at all, 
and her second, although it introduces a tragedy, does 
not create it. The author has the courage to leave the 
mischief-maker without bringing her to any notable 
ruin, just as he has the courage to deny his rare heroine 
the one thing she has desired so loyally. For the rest 
Mr. Leslie Keith feels prettily and can portray with 
considerable delicacy, not straining or laying on more 
colour than is necessary to produce the desired effect. 
The story is told in the first person by a spectator, who 
also plays a subsidiary part in the action; there is, there- 
fore, a pair of eyes at work, and only one pair of eyes 
belonging to a definite person. The Mischief-Maker” 
is another example which goes to prove the truth of the 
general principle that the supremacy of one pair of eyes 
is likely to be a controlling influence for good in the 
unfolding of a story. The existence of this pair of 
eyes, through which the reader must catch sight of the 
author’s intention, helps the author to see the scenes he 
would paint, and prevents him, to a certain extent, from 
attempting the scenes he cannot visualise—an attempt 
which the intelligent novelist generally permits himself 
in the hope that he will be able to make up for his lack 
of vision by much psychological explanation. But since 
we have found such merits in Mr. Keith’s method, it is 
only fair to confess that he does at times, and especially 
in the first of his two volumes, rebel at the salutary 
control and blandly prints passages which the ‘‘I” of 
the story could not have written, is not even supposed 
to have written. The effects are not disastrous, and it 
is only odd that such little clumsinesses should have 
been allowed to remain in a mechanism that is other- 
wise skilful enough. 
Miss Florence Davies is such a glutton of the 
emotional that she is in a fair way to kill a child for 
every story she writes. Why one should not riot 


By Florence 


among the maimed corpses of little children, especially 
of poor children, and how it comes to pass that a 
novelist must inspire great confidence before he can 
venture to mention Schumann’s compositions without 
making his readers shudder a little and smile—these 
are questions which may not be discussed at length. 
It never been considered either dignified or 
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interesting to spend any time in approfounding the 
badness of a novel, which is, after all, only a work of 
the imagination. The authors of very bad novels must 
remain content with the long list of their readers ; long 
notices are for those who make a poor use of the 
Athenzum library and shoot more we/d-beest than the 
credulity of the reviewer can stand in the impossible 
places of the earth. 

Mr. Vanny takes a safe way out of the difficulty that 
besets the writer of short stories. He writes anecdotes, 
and never pretends to rise above the anecdotal level. 
He has been in some odd fixes, and it is quite 
interesting to see how he got out of them. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Ts writer selected to produce the authoritative life 
of Mr. Gladstone will have a comparatively easy task 
in the matter of garnering material. The late statesman 
has always been elaborately accurate in the arrange- 
ment of his papers;!and has for many years preserved 
all references to himself that have appeared in the press. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press an interesting 
account of the Boer Campaign of 1894 against the Chief 
Malaboch, of Blaawnberg. It has been written from 
notes made during the war by the Rev. Colin Rae, who 
was chaplain to the forces employed. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and contains, in addition, a 
synopsis of the Johannesburg crisis of 1896. 


The life of R. L. Stevenson, upon which Mr. Sidney 
Colvin is now engaged, is expected to be ready about 
the end of the year. It is to be in three volumes, the 
first being biographical and the second and third being 
devoted to his correspondence. 


Mr. George W. Cable is much in evidence at present 
in London literary circles, although only three of his 
works are familiar to English readers. On the strength 
of his reception new editions are being issued of ‘‘ John 
March, Southerner” and ‘‘ Bonaventure,” in Messrs. 
Sampson Low’s half-crown library of standard novels. 
Messrs. Hodder are also bringing out in fresh guise 
Mr. Cable’s story of Creole life, ‘‘ The Grandissimes,” 
which has an introduction by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 


The affliction of dramatised novels appears to be 
growing in virulence, especially in the United States. 
Among the popular works of fiction which are to be 
arranged for stage purposes are Mr. Black’s ‘‘ Wild 
Eelin,” A. and E. Egerton’s ‘‘ Pride of Jennico,” and 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ A Lady.” 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall are timely in their issue 
of Mr. Richard Davey’s ‘‘Cuba Past and Present,’” 
which is shortly to be published. The author is de- 
cidedly anti-Spanish in his sympathies, and in his survey 
of the administration from the conquest of the island 
to the present day, reflects upon what the Pearl of the 
Antilles might be under a beneficent government, as, 
for instance, our own. Mr. Davey has gained personal 
experience of his subject during extensive travels in 
Cuba. He is known to literature by his recent book 
on ‘* The Sultan and his Subjects.” 


The cycle has, during the last few years, become 
such a universal favourite that a book on cycling can- 
not fail to appeal to a large majority of the public. 
Such a book is being issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
under the title of ‘‘ Cycling for Everybody.” Mr. Lacy 
Hillier, the author, traces the evolution of the cycle 
from its invention to the present day, treating of cycling 
as an exercise; its delights and benefits ; its disadvan- 
tage ; the law and its terrors; how and when to tour, 
and what to wear; the practicability and cost of motor- 
cycles, and a great deal of information and interesting 
facts that every cyclist should have at his finger-ends. 


The same firm are also about to make another 
addition to their Uniform Edition by the publication of 
Mr. James Baker’s west country tale, ‘‘ By the Western 
Sea.” The volume will be identical with ‘‘ John 
Westacott” and ‘‘ Mark Tillotson,” which have already 
appeared. 
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The Rev. Stopford Brooke is progressing with his 
study of Browning, which is to form a companion 
volume to his study of Tennyson, published some four 
years ago. The work is expected to be ready for pub- 
lication about the end of the summer. 


The jubilee of Tolstoi’s journalistic life is drawing 
near, and is to be commemorated at Moscow by the 
erection of a school bearing his name. It may not be 
generally known that Tolstoi is an honorary member of 
all the Russian Universities, as well as correspondent 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 


Captain S. Eardley Wilmot has prepared, from docu- 
ments supplied by the Duke of Norfolk, a ‘Life of 
Admiral Lord Lyons.” Few officers have had a more 
striking career than Sir Edmund Lyons, as he was 
more familiarly known. He saw service under Nelson 
at the blockade of Toulon in 1802, accompanied Duck- 
worth up the Nile in 1807, and assisted in the subjuga- 
tion of Java a few years after. Sir Edmund was for 
fourteen years British Minister at Athens, being subse- 
quently transferred to Berne and then to Stockholm. 
During the Crimean War he took part in the naval 
operations in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azoff, a 
very full account of which appears in the work. Messrs. 
Sampson Low are to publish the work. 


The late Professor James Legge, who was an eminent 
authority on Chinese matters, has left the disposal of 
his valuable library in the hands of Messrs. Luzac, who 
are anxious to sell it in its entirety. The collection is 
composed of more than two thousand volumes dealing 
with subjects of interest to the Celestial Empire. 


An English rendering is being prepared by Messrs. 
Methuen of Dr. Sven Hedin’s travels in Central Asia. 
The Swedish explorer is to be the recipient of a gold 
medal from the Geographical Society, which is to be 
presented to him on his arrival in London within the 
few days. 


Mr. Henry James has written an introduction to a 
volume of short stories which have been translated 
from the French of Pierre Loti. Messrs. Constable are 
producing the book at an early date. 


Dr. Leopold Schenk has been anticipated in his 
scientific study of the determination of sex, but his 
work upon the subject is to be published at once in 
Vienna. The full title of the volume is ‘‘ Einfluss auf 
das Geschlechtsverheltniss.” An English version has 
just appeared. 


The Columbus Company are publishing a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Financial Sketches,” by Héléne Gingold and 
Dudley Hardy. It is expected that both the text and 
the pen-and-ink sketches will cause some sensation in 
the Stock Exchange and other circles. The Company 
promise the book next month. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce that they will 
issue in the Temple Classics, North’s ‘‘ Plutarch” in 
‘ten volumes. They will also publish this month in the 
same series Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Discoveries,” edited by 
Israel Gollanez, More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” and Bunyan’s 
** Pilgrim’s Progress.” Next month Thackeray’s 
“Esmond,” edited by Walter Jerrold, will be issued. 


In the ‘‘Temple Dramatist” this month will appear 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,” edited by 
F. W. Moorman, and in June Otway’s ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served.” In the ‘‘ Lyric Poets,” ‘‘ Browning” will be 
the next volume. The “‘ Cricketer’s Birthday Book” 
is also announced for publication by this firm. . 


MINOR HISTORICAL WORKS. 

“ European History, 476-1871.” Chronologically arranged by 
Arthur Hassall, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London: 
Macmillan. 

“The Eastern Question, 1853-56.” By Karl Marx. Edited by 
Eleanor and Edward Avéling. London: Sonnenschein. 

R. HASSALL’S “European History, 476-1871” is not, 
as might perhaps have been inferred from its title, 

a general manual of modern history, but a chronological 

abstract giving in parallel columns the main events of the annals 

of each of the great States of Europe. By carrying the eye 
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across the page laterally, it is possible to see who ruled each 
kingdom and how each was faring at any given date. In the 
centuries of the Dark Ages the parallel columns are few, in 
modern times they grow more numerous. The system acts 
admirably for the earlier ages, but there is, of course, a limit to 
subdivision, and in the last three centuries several States have 
to be packed into one column—an unfortunate, but inevitable 
necessity ; for in a book of moderate size it is impossible to 
find room for separate spaces for each of the smaller nation- 
alities. So events from the annals of, ¢.g., Portugal, Greece and 
Norway have to be sandwiched together in a rather perplexing 
manner. But an intelligent reader can easily find his way among 
them, and it is far better to have a volume of moderate bulk 
which can easily be held in one hand, than to cope with the 
enormous breadth of page which would be required for a work 
drawn upon strictly logical principles. Mr. Hassall’s compilation 
cannot fail to be useful to all students of history: any page of it 
gives a good conspectus of the condition of Europe at the date 
with which it is concerned. There are anumber of full tables of 
dynasties and ruling families, and in the last few centuries the 
ministers of the leading States are inserted as well as the 
sovereigns. The choice of events worthy of record seems to 
have been carried out with great judgment, and a broad grasp 
of European history is everywhere shown. A few slips and 
misprints need correction in the second edition, which we hope 
to see ere long, ¢.g., King Liutbert of Lombardy was son of 
Cunibert not of Berthari, and Louis Philippe’s Minister of 
Justice in 1830 was Dupont de L’Eure, not Duport de l’Eme. 

Among the few survivors from those ships of the Spanish 
Armada which were wrecked on the inhospitable western coast 
of Ireland was Captain Francisco de Cuellar, who left a full 
account of his adventures written down at Antwerp in 1589, 
just after his escape to Flanders. Captain Duro printed the 
Spanish text in an Appendix to his “Armada Invencible,” 
and use has been made of the document by Professor 
Laughton and the late Mr. J. A. Froude. But since it was 
still inaccessible to the vast majority of English readers in the 
original, Mr. Crawford has translated it and Mr. Allingham has 
elucidated it by elaborate topographical and historical notes. The 
identification of Cuellar’s itinerary was by no means easy, as 
he showed an incapacity for grasping the true shape and sound 
of English and Irish words worthy of a ables French 
journalist. Mr. Allingham is able to show that, for want of 
accurate local knowledge of Mayo and Leitrim, the authors 
who have already used the little work have made many slips in 
following out the writers movements. Cuellar’s story is a 
perfect nightmare of battle, murder and sudden death, but 
there is not the least reason to doubt his perfect honesty and 
fidelity as a narrator. He was unfortunate frorn the first start 
of the Armada: his ship was one of those most battered in the 
fight off Gravelines, and since it fell out of the line early, 
Medina Sidonia resolved to make an example of its captain, 
and condemned him to be hanged for cowardice without any 
proper trial or court-martial. More lucky than his colleague, 
Don Cristobal de Avila, who was actually executed, Cuellar 
was reprieved by the intercession of Medina Sidonia’s 
Advocate-General Aranda. But he was still a prisoner on 
Aranda’s ship when it was driven on to Stredagh Strand in 
County Mayo. This was one of the spots which proved most 
fatal to the Spaniards: three great vessels ran ashore upon it, 
and the greater of their crews perished by drowning. The 
Lord-Deputy Fitzwilliam, passing by the place a few weeks 
later, saw 1200 or 1300 corpses still lying on the beach, with 
“as great store of timber of wrecked ships as was in my 
opinion (having small skill or judgment therein) more than 
would have built four great ships, beside mighty great boats, 
cables and cordage answerable thereto, and such masts for 
bigness and length, as in my knowledge I never saw any two 
that could make the like.” 

It is a little difficult to make out the object with which Karl 
Marx’s letters to the “ New York Tribune” during the Crimean 
War have been reprinted, especially with the ambitious title of 
“The Eastern Question in 1853-56.” Of all forms of literature 
the day-by-day contributions of the journalist are the most 
po gre in their interest, and with the possible exception of 
later generation. There is a certain amount of foresight and 
a great quantity of useful information in Marx’s letters, but 
scattered through 700 pages of daily annals they do not 
impress the reader. Marx was too much of a partisan 
to appreciate fairly the personalities of whom he wrote: 
Palmerston, “the charlatan;” Lord John Russell, “the 
little earth god,” “the ‘good’ Aberdeen ;” Sir James 
Graham, “the letter-stealer ;” and Gladstone (for whom Marx 
had a particular loathing), with every other English states- 
man of the day, are overwhelmed with such cascades of 
abuse that the monotony grows wearisome. Perhaps the whole 
is to be explained by the fact that the letters were written for 
an American public which liked its news “ hot and strong,” and 
would believe anything of the “corrupt aristocratic oligarchy ” 
which it imagined to be ruling in England. The offensive 

ragraphs on Prince Albert on pp. 229-30 must have delighted 
Mr. j erson Brick, who must have been in the zenith of his 
career about 1853-56. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 696.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK. 
SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY CHRISTIAN. 


Just PuBLISHED. Demy 8vo. price Six Shillings. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


OR, WHERE ARE WEP WHAT ARE WEP WHENCE DID WE 
COME? AND WHITHER DO WE GOP 
By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. 
(ASSISTED BY EMINENT SPECIALISTS). 
With many Illustrations, 


PRESS OPINIOWS. 


The idea which inspires him is not worthless ; it is that of a kingdom of heaven 
on earth.” —Manchester Guardian. 


““We recommend our readers to peruse this work dispassionately and to form 
their own opinions, and they will, we imagine, be largely assisted by absence of pre- 
judice. . ... It would be futile to — the fact that in the work, as a whole, 
the author rep the tendency of modern thought among thinking people.” 

Science Gossip. 

“Mr. H den is an audacious and fascinating author. .... His fascination 
arises from the magnitude of his subjects, and the unconventional, unpedantic manner 
in which he treats them; his audacity consists in his assumed emancipation from 
authority and scientific tradition.”—Manchester Courier. 


“ There is no need to weary the reader with ples of his g que equations 
. ++» or of his puzzle-headed protests against multiplying specific heat by atomic 
weight, which nobody outside Colney Hatch ever attempted to do.” 

Leader in Liverpool Daily Post. 

NOTE.—See letter from the author to the above paper, March g, 1898. Extract: 
“ May I refer you to Balfour Stewart's ‘E. tary Treatise on Heat,’ 1898, page 
303, for the Table of ‘ Specific Heats,’ multiplied by ‘Atomic Weights.’” Almost 

text books have this Table. 
_ “The aim of the book is to throw, as it were, a searchlight on the pitiable and 
impenetrable darkness that prevails in regard to the study of nature, and to solve the 
mystery of the ‘unknowable.’ ... . en cope d rather than subtlety marks the 
analysis of his subject, and not at any time is his phraseology enigmatical or technically 
obscure, While his arguments are on cases stated, he is not so arrogant and 
dogmatic as to assert that on the evidence he adduces he is entitled to a verdict of 
‘proven.’ "—Belfast News Letter. 

“As sone his scientific views, there is much that is true, for he has borrowed 
largely and carefully.”’—Standard. 


“There is no doubt that the enlightened ideas set forth in the volume cannot but 
relieve the burden of a mind borne down by superstition.” —Scotsman, 


‘The book is suggestive and interesting, if ely: for the numberless and judicious 


scientific quotations contained in its notes.” —T7 ruth. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


New and Enlarged Edition. In demy “ tastefully printed and bound, 
_ price 7s. 6d. 
With a beautiful Frontispiece of Studies of Clouds at various altitudes. 


WEATHER LORE. A Garner of Knowledge, Tradition, 
Proverbs, Folk-sayings, Wide Saws, Rhymes, &c., Concerning the Weather. By 
RicHarpD Inwarps. 

“* Possesses something more than a literary and antiquarian interest.” 
n ent collection of the prover! sayings, rhymed or unr 
which have been passed on from to g th 
‘* We believe this is the largest collection ever brought together... . . The 
author has ransacked all sorts of ancient and modern publications in search of 
treasure, and the result cannot fail to be instructive and entertaining to a large 
circle of readers.’—Morning Post. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
IN RELATION TO CIVILISATION. By Henry Tirrer. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA. A Study. By CaTHERINE Mary 
Author of ‘Studies in Italian Literature,” “‘The Warrior 
Medici,” “‘ Fra Angelico,” ‘‘ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da 
Montefeltro,” &c. 

‘* The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship. .. . will be heartily welcomed. 
by the lovers of Dante.” —Glode. 
NEW NOVELS. In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUNCAN 
Craic, D.D., Author of “Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” ‘‘La 
Debanado ; or, Scenes during the Franco-German War.” 

‘*An interesting and cleverly-planned story.”—Bovoksellers’ Review. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


LUTES AND RIFTS. By Louisa Saun. 


The author writes with pleasant vivaciousness.”—She field Independent. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE TALMUD. With 
a Sketch of the Talmudical Treatise, ‘‘ Baba Kama.” By the Rev. B. Spiers 
Dayan). 
In crown 8vo. parchment, price 1s. 6d. net. Large paper copies, price 7s. 6d. net. 
BRENTFORD. literary and Historical Sketches. By FRED. 
TurNeER (Librarian, Brentford Public Library). 
By THE SAME AuTuor. In foolscap 8vo. paper cover, price 3d. 
FAMOUS OLD MSS. AND BOOKS. 
No II.—Caedmon’s ‘‘ Paraphrase of Holy Scripture.” 


In crown 8vo. price 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. By Dr. 


EvizaBeTH BLACKWELL. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Second Edition. All Libraries. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Academy (14 May) devotes 4 columns to “‘ THIS BRIGHT, VIVID, 
BRUSQUE LITTLE BOOK OF MEMORIES,” and other leading 
journals fill 13 columns with its praises. 


GEORGE REDWAY, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 


NOW READY. Price 5s. 


THE FRINGE OF AN ART. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


LONDON : 
AT THE UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecit Court, St. MARTIN’s LANE. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 575, just published for May, consists of 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF WORKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND BELLES LETTERS. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooxsELuers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. ew Choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
Witson Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE TSAR. By 
Ausyn Trevor Batrve, Author of “Ice-bound on Kolguev.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* A large public will welcome the book.” 
The Globe.—‘‘ Tells the story of his exploits modestly and manfully.” E 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ A striking journey undertaken amid difficulties, 
only surmounted by the goodness of the Samozeds and the Russian officials.” 
he Glasgow Herald.—“ An abundance of varied and interesting matter. . . . 
From cover to cover there is not one page which is not thoroughly enjoyable.’ 


THE MACMAHON; or The Story of the Seven Johns. 
By Owen Briayney. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ The book has its action against the historical back- 
ground of the events which followed the battle of the Boyne. . . . Told with a 
rare knowledge of the historical conditions it describes, and with wit and a 
nation . . . its subordinate incidents are many and picturesque . . . strongly 
conceived and ably written.” 


THE POTENTATE. A Romance by Frances ForsEs- 
Ropertson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette :—“ A very artistic and fascinating romance.” 
The Daily Graphic :—‘‘ A book above the ordinary .. . carries with it 
something of the style and atmosphere of that now almost forgotten romance 
‘John Inglesant.’ A very fresh and noticeable book.” 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuartzs Lz Gorric. 
Translated by WINGATE RINDER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Scotsman :—‘‘ To state the salient facts of the story can give no idea of 
the impressiveness of the book. . . . The work cannot but strongly interest every 
one who takes it up.” 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. A Study in the Paradiso. 
By Epmunp GarpDNER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The Scotsman :—“ A valuableaddition to any Dante Library.” 

Daily Chronicle :—“ A fascinating and masterly book. . . . He is equipped 
with the requisite knowledge of mediaval thoughts and times. Whilst in perfect 
sympathy with the spirit of Dante and Aquinas, Bernard, and Bonaventure, 

rancis and Dominic, he betrays no partisanship, but shows the proper imparti- 
ality of culture. His book is an elaborate and erudite exposition of the * Paradiso.’” 


PREMA-SAGARA; or, The Ocean of Love. Translated 


from the Hindu by F. Pincorr. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Manchester Guardian :—‘‘Its great importance is that it stands almost alone 
in the vernacular of Northern India, as a complete, luminous, and popular expo- 
sition of the Krishna-Cult. . . . Cannot fail to be of use.” 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Edited by LAURENCE GOMME. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. With Ilustrations of all the principal features. Re- 
productions of Royal and Historical Signatures, Coins, Seals, Heraldic Devices, &c. 
HAROLD: The last of the Saxons; Lorpv Lytton. THE CAMP OF 
REFUGE ; Cuarces Macrariane. WESTWARD HO! Cuartes Kincs- 
Ley. READING ABBEY ; CuarLes MACFARLANE. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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‘The Saturday. Review. 


21 May, 18% 


-THIS WEEK’S BOOKS... 


Vase Painting, Greek Tragedy in the Light of (J. H. Huddilston. 
Macmillan. 6s. 
ScIENCE. 


Huxley, Thomas Henry, The Scientific Memoirs of (edited by M. 
Foster and E. R. Lankester) (Vol. I.). Macmillan. 255. 


Music. 


. Masic, The Growth and Influence of (H. Tipper). Stock. 6s. 


Orchestra, The (E. Prout) (Vol. I.). Augener. 
‘What is Good Music? (W. J. Henderson). Murray. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 
Old Testament History, Lessons in (A. S. Aglen). Arnold. 4s. 62. 
Prayers, Uncommon, A Book of (E. Hodder). Virtue. 55. 
Sermons (F. W. Robertson). Kegan Paul. 15. 6d. 
Sermons to Boys and Girls (J. Eames). Allenson. 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
‘Canadian Men and Women of the Time (edited by H. J. Morgan). 


Br 
Charles (J. Skelton). Goupil. 
Gladstone, the Man (D. Williamson). Bowden. Is. 
Phillips, (edited by W. J. Wintle). S.S.U. 6d. 
Woolman, J The Journal of (edited by A. Smellie). Melrose. 25. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Causeries Familitres (Mrs. S. C. Boyd). 


Marshall. 
English History (Vol. IV.) (A. J. Evans and C. S. Fearenside). Clive. 


Euclid, A Simplified (W. W. Cheriton) (Vol. I.). Rivingtons. 1s. 


FICTION. 


Adventures of Mark Paton, The (C. J. Mansford), Partridge. 25. 6a. 
-Bates and his Bicycle (F. Wishaw). Bowden. 1s. 6d. 

Death and the Woman (A. Goldsworthy). Lawrence Greening. 1s. 
Down our Way Lng? Judah). Way & Williams. 

Fellow Passengers, The (R. Pyke). Lawrence Greening. 15. 6d. 
Forest Lovers, The (M. Hewlett). Macmillan. 6s. 

Heart of Miranda, The (H. B. M. Watson). Lane. 6s. 

Hidden Witchery (N. Tourneur). Smithers. 45. 

Looms of Time, The (Mrs. H. Fraser). Isbister. 6s. 

Mr, Pottersby, The Chronicles of (J. H. Wood). Bowden. 1s. 6d. 


One of Nature’s Gentlemen (A. Surteese). Digby: Long. 
Revolt of the Young MacCormacks, The (V. G. Finny). Macmillan. 
6d. 


2s. 6d. 
Scribes and Pharisees (W. le Queux). White. 6s. 


Shadows of Life (Mrs. M. Hickson). Lane. 6s. : 


_ Through Fire and Storm (G. A. Henty, &c.). a 35. 6d, 


White-headed Boy, The (G. Bartram). Unwin. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Euripides, The Tragedies of (A. S. Way) (Vol. III.). Macmillan. 6s. 
Meir Ezofovitch (J. Young). Allison. 
Old Adam and the New Eve, The (R. Golm). Heinemann. 
Quo Vadis (H. Sienkiewicz). Dent. 2s. 
Sex, The Determination of (L. Schenk), Werner - ag 
Told in the Coffee House (C. Adler and A. — acmillan. 
Vasco da Gama, A Journal of the First Voyage 
Hakluyt Society. 


35. 


(E. G, Ravenstein). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘Children, The Cry of the (F. Hird). Bowden. ts. 6d. 
Church, Australian, The (Edward Symonds). S.P.C.K. 25. 6d. 
‘Church in the West Indies, The (A. Caldecott). S.P.C.K. 35. 6d. 
Climate, The South African (W. C. Scholtz). Cassell. 
Conese of Arable Land to Pasture, The (W. J. Malden). Kegan 

aul. 
Creation Records (G. St. Clair). Nutt. 10s. 6d. 
Empire, The Growth of the (A. W. Jose). Angus & Robertson. 
Genealogical Magazine (Vol. I.) Stock. 1535. 
Gladstone, Mr., The Handwriting of (J. H. Schooling). Arrowsmith. 6¢. 
are Sibylla, Letters of (edited by B. Holland). Arnold. 


75. 6d. 
Indian Mutiny, Daily Life during the (J. W. Sherer). Sonnenschein, 


35. 6d. 
Light of the West, The (J. A. Goodchild) (Part I.). K Paul, 
‘Mankind, The History of (F. Ratzel) (Part 26). i Is. 
Matlock, Guide to (A. R. Moncrieff). Black. 15, 
Photography, Colour, Krémskdp (F. Ives). Photochromoscope Syn- 


dicate. 
ini of a Lecturer, Some (A. Wilson). Jarrold. 15. 


REPRINTS. 
Anthony and Cl tra (W. Shakespeare). Bliss, Sands. 
Blessed Damozel, The (D. G. Rossetti). Duckworth. 5s. 
Brighton, Guide to (edited by A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 15. 
Buxton, Guide to (edited by A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 15, 
Cornwall, Guide to (edited by A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 2s. 6d. 
‘Devonshire, Guide to (edited by A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 2s. 6d. 
Fenn on the Funds (edited by S. F. Van Oss). Effingham Wilson. 
Henry IV. The First Part (W. Shakespeare). Bliss, Sands. 
Medical jenn for India, Outlines of (J. D. B. Giibble and 

Patrick Hehir). Higginbotham. 
Pagan Papers (K. Grahame). Lane. : 
Principle in Art (C. Patmore). Bell. 6s. 
Religio Poets (C. Patmore). Bell. 4s. 
‘Spring Song, A(T. Nash). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
‘Talmud, The School System of the (B. _—* Stock. 45. 6d. 
True Lovers, A Book of (O. Thanet). ay & Williams. 
bay, Nibelungen Ring, An Interpretation of (F. Winworth). 
impkin. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Di ctor! 
Artnur Couns, The greatest of all Drury ‘Lane “TH 
WHITE HEATHER,” by Messrs. Cecit-RateicH and Henry Hamixto 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.45 for a short season. Mrs. John Wood, Miss 
Rorke, and powerful company. Ali the original scenery and effects. Box 0 
now open. For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


— 
= 


MPIRE THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, NE 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Every Sunday at 3. 
Conductor, ‘Me. HENRY woop. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 25., 15.5 


SPA, BELGUIM. 


‘TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season, 
Casino, Theatre; afid Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Law 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest Baths in Eu Sure cur 
for A and Weak Hotels and Villas at mqderate prices.—For details apply 
to Juces Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s, 


Finest Wines and ewisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming Royal Institute Pictur 
Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 


Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 


GOSSENSASS IN TYROL. 
Climatic Health Resort. 1100 Metres above Sea 


HOTEL AND PENSION WIELANDHOF, 


Delightful forest roads, grand mountain scenery. Agreeable spring and 
summer residence. Every comfort. Swimming Baths. Lawn Tennis, &. 


Reduced charges up to July 1st, and from September rsth. 
Prospectus free on application, 


Post and Telegraphic Address : 
PENSION WIELANDHOF, GOSSENSASS, TYROL.’ 


ROYAL HOTEL, 


CAPE TOWN. 


_ “The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the best 
hotel in South Africa.”—Saturday Review. 


Proprietor—J.' CLARK. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN pagar weary and Exhibitions, 
a from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
_ One Sch eee One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarpEN, RapDLey ABINGDON. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 
for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 

least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 

Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 

only. Also Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. 

Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 

—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


TO HIGH-CLASS PHOTOGRAPHERS, Artistic Deco- 


rators, Modistes, and others requiring the services of an English Gentleman, a 
Bachelor, aged 44, seeks an Engagement to receive the clients of firms, such as 
above. He is of Oxford University Education, refined manners, good appearance, 
and artistic abilities and taste, and is accustomed to good society. Continent not 
poe to. Knowledge of French and German. References will be given, 

dress EDEN, 11 Rose Street, Newgate Street, E.C. 


— THE — 


CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 


FULHAM ROAD, S.w. 


No Letters of Recommendation Required. 


OUT-PATIENTS ARE SEEN ON THEIR OWN APPLICATION, 

DAILY AT TWO O'CLOCK, EXCEPT SUNDAYS. 
New Annual Subscriptions and Donations are 
Urgently Needed. 
A Number of Beds are provided for the use of Patients who may 
remain for Life. ; 
Treasurer—H. L. ANTROBUS, Esg., 59 Strand, W.C. 
Chairman—Sir GEO. SAMUEL MEASOM, J.P. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS & CO., Strand, W.C. 
y W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 0 | £21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Lid., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
: COUNTRY MANSIONS. | Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 


driven by oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for ‘amphlet, “ Water Supply to — 
63 Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE GARDEN HOSE oF THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities, No Rise 1n Pricgs. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


P. & Oo COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAII 
« SERVICES. 


O FREQUENT TO MARSEILLES, 
« MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, A N, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAI1S, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & O. ¢ oe RETURN TICKETS ae ROUND THE WORLD 
For Particu PRY at the London Offices, 1292 
Leadenhall Street, 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


|/INFLUE 


NZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death 
rate, and, although it is always advisable to “keep 
your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 


‘Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what 
is wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOVRIL 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


CHAIRMAN— 


UNION SE. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the beamed STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. Canute Road, Southam 
4C Steet, London, $ 3; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY. ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SURZ. and 


Managers; & CO. } Head Offices: 
INDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
ch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
South Africa. 


Reserve Fund... ... £820, 


This Bank grants drafts on, and traneacts © description of banking — 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, uth African Republic, Oran; 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. "Telegraphic remittances made. Depoate 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CoumMLEyY, London Manager. 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES, 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 
»Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth apt - publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dai 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining oo 


DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 


WEEKLY MINING LIST, of information 
ew 


_respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, 
THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST 


The Right Hon, LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 


AVONDALE HOTEL 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


&c. 


LUNCHEON. - - 4/- 


DINNERS - - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers, 
DuTRU, Chef. 


_POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 
All from the Savoy. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Burlington Company 


LIMITED,. 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
H.IL.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 
-H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. © 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE.. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &c. &c, 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened: 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable: 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
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Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


CITY ROAD, EC. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 


TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


IS Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the Hospital 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 


New Annual Subscriptions especially soliclted. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


EAST lbONDON 
HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


Bnd Dispensary for Women, 
SHADWELL, LONDON, E. 


Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. ° 


Patron: 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 

Chairman : 

H. W. TRINDER, 
Treasurer : 
CHARLES CHESTON, Esa. 


eens Hospital is situated in the poorest district of East London. 
It has 102 beds, and receives Infants from their birth without 
restriction, being the only Hospital having a Special Ward for 
Babies under 12 months. 

Medical and Surgical treatment is also afforded to women as out- 
patients. 

1496 in-patients and 34,941 out-patients were treated in 1896, 
being an increase on the previous year of 258 in-patients and 837 
out-patients. 

Funds are most urgently needed to meet the increasing demands on 
the Charity, and special donations are also earnestly requested towards 
the expense of building and equipping the Convalescent Home at 
Bognor, Sussex. About £1500 being still required. 

. Cheques and Money Orders should be made payable to the Secretary 
at the Hospital, and crossed ‘‘ Prescotts.” 
THOMAS HAYES, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS, PATERSON in 1874. 


OFFICE : 
‘CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon, Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
‘Organizers: Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 


Treasurer: Mrs. MONCK. 


‘Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
ypenses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
‘Legislation, and to social work. 


DEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


DREADNOUGHT”). 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 34 Gul. IV., Cap. 9. 


Patron :—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: —H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 


Captain W. C. ANGOVE, R.N.R., 
Superintendent, P&OS.N. 


LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. 
Admiral ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 
Royal Marines. 


Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 


Captain JOHN FENWICK, an Elder 
Brother of Trinity House. 


dais 8 Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, | 


Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. 
Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 
Admiral Sir ee H. HOS- 
KINS, G.C.B 
B., President of the R. N. 
Greenwich. 


| Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 


an Elder Brother of Trinity House 
a BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esgq., J.P. 
P. A. NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


man. 
FRANCIS M.OMMANNEY, 


SHERSBY, 


| ROGERS. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, | 


Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 

Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 

S. W. SILVER, Esq. 

Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN, R.N.R., 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 

SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 

Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 

Captain C. A. WHITE. 

ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G 


BANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 
I. “ Dreadnought’? Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 235 Beds. 


II. Branch Seamen’s Hospital, and Albert Docks (Station— 
Connaught Road, G.E.R.). 18 Be 


Ill. Dispensary for Seamen, 51 se India Dock Road, E. 


IV. Dispensary for Seamen, Gravesend. 

Captains arriving in the Port of London with urgent cases on board should 
telegraph to the ‘‘ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, stating 
where the vessel is lying, and an Ambulance will be immediately despatched to 
remove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitals. 


All entirely FREE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket or 
etter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
AND BROADSTAIRS. 


PATRON : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE) 
PRESIDENT : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CADOGAN, K.G, 
Chairman of Committee: MARTIN R. SMITH, Esq. 
Treasurer: ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. 


THE HOSPITAL has relieved, since it was established in 1866, to 
gist December, 1896 : 


28,590 In-Patients, and 851,043 Out-Patients. 


It is OPEN DAILy for the Inspection of Visitors, from 2 till 4 o’clock in 
winter ; and from 2 till 5 o’clock in summer. 


EXTRACT from Speech of H.R. H. the PRINCE OF WALES, E.G, at 
the Festival Dinner, held 29th March, 1882 :— 


‘Thirty years ago there was no Mospital for Children at all, and though 
there are many now, I feel sure that the Victoria Hospital, which is situate 
in the thickly-populated district of Chelsea, is one of the most necessary 
and important.’ 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited for the current expenses of 
the HospITAL and BRANCH AT BROADSTAIRS. Deficit last year, £724. 
Owing to Bankers on Hospital Account, £ 1000. 


Annual Subscribers of One Guinea have the privilege of recommending 
One In-patient or Ten Out- = yearly, and Donors of Ten Guineas 
have the same privilege for li Annual Subscribers of Two Guineas, and 
Donors of Twenty Guineas and upwards, are Life Governors. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the Secretary, COMMANDER BLOUNT, R.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Luoyps, Ltd., Herries Farquhar Branch, 16 St. 
James Street, S.W. 


The Saturday Review. 


21 May, 1898 
THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., | THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED, (LIMITED) 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. . 


CAPITAL - £120,000, 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. 2 Director. (Alternate, H. Strakosch. 


(Ad D. Rupp Major H. 
Rosinow. (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton. 
Cuas. Ruse. NEUMANN, 
Joun Exuiort. E. Duvat. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
H. R. NeTHERSOLE. A. Moir, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Company for March, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £22,656 10s. 4d. :— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 15,911 Tons Milled. 


Cost. 

419,622 12 11 


£42,279 3 3 


REVENUE. Value. 
By Go'd Accounts— 
6,0 371 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill one £25,633 9 
39 3:088°840 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works o- « aa =i 
_ 799°727 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works . as ose 31235 6 3 
Increase in value of Gold for year above estimates 342 
91946°938 ozs. 442,279 3 3 
The Tonnage mined for month was 19,942 tons, Cost «+ a ue 11,380 4 5 
Less quantity added to stock 158 4, ay ove ove eee 90 3 3 
19,784 11,290 1 2 
Less waste rock sorted out 3,873 ce . 


The declared oma was 12,080°20 ozs. bullion = 6 "98 ozs. fine gold. 
And lee per ton of fine gold on the Mil Lonnage basis was—12 dwts. 
12°076 grs. 


ERAL. 
are the of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 


7TH Lever— ft. 
Driving on South Reef, East and W: ooo tee SG 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East West. 
Sinking Winzes on ove 4 

Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . on te oo «=D 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, — and West one ons os 8 

Lever— 


The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 20,057 tons. 
Pr the month 3,873 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the ton 
The waste rock was of an average assay value of 35 grs. per ton, The roc 

= was equivalent to 19°576 per cent. of the total rock handled. 

A Dividend of 100 per cent., being at the rate of 200 per cent, per annum has been 

y the Board for the half-year ing 31 March, 1898. The Transfer 

Books will "be closed from 30 March to 5 April inclusive. The Dividend will be 
payable from the Company's Head Offce on 16 May, ao. to Shareholders registered 
in the Company's books on 30 March. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are 
informed that they will receive payment of the Dividend (20s. per share) on presenta- 
tion of Coupon No. 8, either at the Company's Head Office,  Coows Reef, Johannes- 

g, on or after 16 May; at the London Ofice of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C.; or at the Banque de Paris et des Pays, Bas 3 rue d’Antin, 
Paris, on or after 6 June. In all cases coupons must be left four clear days for 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the TENTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will be 
held in the BoARD Room of City CHAMBERS, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC, on TUESDAY, 7 JUNE, 1898, at 11.30 a.m 


BUSINESS. 
1. To receive the Balance-Sheet, Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, 
Reports, &c., for the year ending 31 March, 1898. 
2. To appoint two Directors in the place of Messrs. C. S. Goldmann and 
C. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 

To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch and F. J. Moller, 
who retire, but are eligible for <td my and for fixing their remuneration 
for the past year. 

Also for General Business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the rst to the 7th Jane, 1898, iauive. 
Any new nominations for the ition of Director 4 the hove = mus 
notified in writing at the Head ice of the C y on tease 
ue clear days before the date appointed for the holding of the meeting. 
olders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the meeting, 
must deposit their shares at the places and — the times s following. — 
(a) At the Head Office of the C g, at ‘least twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed for tl the | holding of the meeting 
(b) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding 


the meetin 
(c) At the Paris “te of the Company in Paris, at the de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, at least ¢ y o- before the appointed for 
the holding of the meeting. 'y Order, 


London, 20 April, 1898. aupagw MOIR, London Secretary. 


REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 31ST MARCH, 1898. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Calculated on Basis of 31,409 Tons Milled. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE. 


Cos Cost per Ton 
Mining 427,086 19 8 17°2.98 
Transport... eve soo ove ose ow 694 16 10 5°31 
Reduction ... one ove 5,938 7 3-9°37 
Development Redemption @e 7,852 5 5.0°00: 
£46,173 2 2 1.9.4°8 
Profit for Quarter... ase 84,026 6 6 2.13.6°05 
£130,199 8 8 44.2.10°86 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton. 
Battery Gold £86,042 6 7 2.14.9°46 
Concentrates Sold . 14974430 6 9-4°66 
£130,199 8 8 £4-2.10°86 
Mine Development Account ... £9,318 16 2 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Permanent Works ... eos ons 3,663 17 5 
£14,207 15 3 


D. C. MATURIN, Secretary. 


‘¢ Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
388 PER CENT. under West-end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as you give” (Testimonzal). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


HOTEL CECIL 


LONDON. 
TARIFF. Per Day 
BEDROOMS for one Person (including light and attendance) ... from 6/- 


SALLE A MANGER. 
BREAKFAST or with Bread, Butter, 


Toast ese 
Fish, or Eggs, or Meat ond 3/6 


RESTAURANT Tames 


Embankment, 
LUNCH, 5/-, ord lacarte. DINNER A lacarte. SUPPER hot or cold), 
from 5/-, or A lacarte. Orchestra. 
Magnificent Banqueting Halls to accommodate up to 1000 persons. 
A. JUDAH, MANAGER.. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom...........41 8 2 
Any other parts of the World ............... 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LiMiTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published ws FREDERIC WINNE®Y SABIN, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 May, 1898. 
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